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A TALE OF VAVAOO, — 
From the New Monthly Magazine, ‘August 1820. 
FEW years since, an English ves- were they !ess pleased with an Euro- 


A sei touche@ at Vavaoo, one of the 
Friendly Islands. ‘Thecrew were very 
hospitably received by the king, and 
being detained ‘several weeks on ac- 
sount of somé@ necessary repaits, 
came intimate with the most distinguish- 
ed natives. The Europeans found 
these people extremely amiable as 
friends, although they could easily per- 
ceive, that when influenced by hostile 





feelings, their character was irritable, tuti on. 


ferocious, andvindictive. The queen 


having ees,’ slight injury from a 
fall, Mr. Piers, the surgeon of the ship 
was requested to attend her, and for that 
purpose resided chiefly ingthe king’s 
house. His acquaintance with his 
hosts soon improved into friendship ; 
for their characters were eminently cal- 
culated to please each other. Piers 
was an ardententhusiastic spirit, over- 
flowing with,kindness, and acutely sen- 
sitive ; he had long pined for more cor- 
dial intereoursethan the supefircial civil- 
ity of polished society, and he was de- 
lighted to find himself actually beloved 
and cherished by beings in whose 
ceptibility, uoaffected manners, and un- 
controlled passions, he found somet 
congenial with his own sins 
whose simplicity and ignorance of Ei 
ropean arts did not, in his opinion, de- 








grade them i scale of humanity, or 
render the interesting, Nor 
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be- : iers 







n, who united more of European 
intelligence with more of nativ bil- 
ity and kindness than any other white 
man they had This connection 


é so inti ‘On both sides, that 
ly to think of ending 
me new friends, alledg- 
ing, is excuse, to the Eaglishy 
delicate 


Hie ot his health, ane ee a 
geniality of the climate with bis‘ te 


But. the crew were by 
williag to relinquish the valuable 

services of their surgeon upon the eve of 
their long and perilous. Bemewarc 
voyage. .The officers remonstr 
with him, and the men proceed® 













his di day 












menaces. It is not likely that he was ac 4 


intimidated, since the natiy 
and well-arm re ab 
willing to prot im, But he 

bly reflected that bis enga $0 
to be kept sacred, and that his obs 
might involve many of his Sinotry 
in destruction. He therefore sailed 
with the rest. Soon after his arrival in 
England he fell a bk ben to a pulmona- 
ry Ciiplaict. whi attacked him 
on the voyage, and he in obscurity 
at London, Some which he 
left, remained untouched for several 
years, until an inquisitive relative was 
lately induced to open them, when his 
curiosity was rewarded with the fol- 
lowing tale, “ he su B to be 
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founded on facts relating to the royal 
pair who had been so much esteemed 
by his kinsman ; but he has hitherto 
had no opportunity of ascertaining the 
truth of this conjecture. 





Tus lovely Mamana, reclining on 
soft mats, in the shades of her cocoa- 
grove, directed the labours of ber wom- 
en, who were busily staining with vari- 
ous, devices and colours the fine cloths 
of gnatoo, with which their mistress 
was soon to be adorned as the bride of 
the valiant Malohi. Amidst the thou- 
sand charms of the female band, Ma- 
mana, the descendant and representa- 
tive of the great and ancient, shone con- 
spicuous by the beauty and majesty of 
her person, the digaity and sweetness 
of her countenance, and the easy grace 
of her attitude and gestures. But at 
intéryals her abstracted air and deep 
sighs, betrayed the feverish anxiety of 
the destined bride. . Her faithful Ima- 
hie observed the restle thoughts of her 
mistress ; she the tranquil, 
lizing power of song, and made a sign 
% ine of the maidens; one of whom 

tantly began the following ‘old na- 
Melody, which the other accom- 
panied’ On the fango-fango, or flute, in- 
to which she skilfully breathed through 








her nostril. 







J ecean blows the breeze, 
i the sur sinks in the seas 
2 erimson clouds of fire : 
‘us seek the rocky shore, 
Where the rolling surges roar 
With loud and furious ire. 
‘From lofty cliffs, with fearful joy we'll bend, 
Radscnrenend wary s ccinne. 


Thence to that sweet shelter’d bay, 
Where the crystal waters 
O’er smooth and solid sands, 
There our polish’d limbs we'll lave, 
And wantvn freely o’er the wave, 
A gay and mirthful band. 
For sportive maids the gods that shelter keep 
Safe from tht greedy monsters of the deep, 
* 
How joyful once 


' *d the hours, 
We dane’d, we 


we twin’d our flow’rs 


Ere yet the youth of Vavaoco 
The savage strangers war-canoe 
‘ues ae 
ers divine, the woes of war remove, 
of peace and love ! 
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The sweet and simple air breathed a 
lacid caim into the heart of Mamana, 
which music ruled with absolute power. 
But the concluding words filled her 


dark eyes with tears, for she feared 


that her young warrior might soon be 
compelled to exchange her fond embra- 
ces for the.deadly grapple of the men of 
Hamoa. 

Whilst she was absorbed in these 
thouhgts, Taiofa, a renowned warrior, 
who long had sought her hand, stood 
suddenly is her. Scarcely could 
she endure iis fierce and eager gaze, 
and the terrible lowering of his dark 
brow ; and she saw, with a momentary 
terror, that he wore his war-dress, and 
carried the ponderous ¢lub so dreaded 
by the foe. The women shrieked at 
his appearance, and starting up, await- 
ed the event in trembling expectation. 
He regarded them not, but suppressing 
with difficulty the stormy passions 
which convuised his soul, thus address 
ed Mamana in a low and constrained 
voice, terrific from its forced modera- 
tion.  Mamana, there is yet a.mo- 
ment between thee and ruin. Malohi 
never shall possess thee. The gods 
who gave me superior valour, decreed 
that I should choose before him. Why 
will the wretch rush into the fatal jaws 
of the shark. Who now.lives that hath 
injured Taiofa ?” 

“« Have I injured thee ?” replied the 
maiden, “ have I no right to give my 
hand to whom I please? Was I born 
thy slave, Or hast thou bought me from 
a captor? It well becomes thee to 
vaunt thy ferocity toa defenceless wo- 
man, ~My father was.as much the ter- 
ror of the foe as thou art,.but who ever 
heard him boast? When did Malohi 


_ talk of his deeds ?” 


“When did he perform them?” re- 
torted Taiofa ; “two or three warriors 
may have sunk beneath his club— 
weak men of little fame. Who in Va- 
vaoo compares him with Taiofa 2 
Then I banqueted in Fiji on the flesh 
the bravest warriors of the land slain 
his arm, thy puny minion sickened 
at the sight of my warlike feast. But 
it is plain that the sodagbeve devoted 
the wretch to destruction. 
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As he said this he whirled round his 
heavy club, and then struck it furiously 
onthe ground. His ey wlth ce 
with rage. . Mamana was te yet 
with true female address she sought to 
calm the maddening chief. She ap- 
roached him’ in tears and took his 
fad: “ Taiofa,” she said, “ thou wert 
the friend of my father, and often hast 
thou promised that venerable chief to 
protect his daughter. Wilt thou then 
destroy her? Thou hast four wives 
younger and fairer than Mamana, why 
dost thou seek to incre disquie- 
tude of thy home? ‘The the most 
formidable of the warfiors of our is- 
land, but Malohi is loved by many 
chiefs of renown. His death would 
not pass unrevenged. Cease then, these 
cruel thoughts, and live in friendship 
and peace with Mamana andthe belov- 
ed of her heart.” 

At these words Taiofa writhed with 
impatience ; once he half raised his 
club to erush the fair pleader; but he 
thought of his fame. “ Live, foolish 
girl,” he cried, “live, and marry my 
hated rival ; but remember that Taiofa 
hath vowed his death.” 

He strode angrily away, leaving Ma- 
mana 0 with grief and fear. 
As custom would not allow her to visit 
her intended husband before their mar- 
riage, she instantly dispatched a mes- 
senger in search@f him. Malohi was 
quiekly at her feet, and heard the ten- 
der warnings Of her fears. Indignation 
and fury blazed in his eyes" when he 
heard of the insults she had suffered ; 
but he uttered no threats. Mamana, 
however, saw the fieree resolution he 
had formed. ‘“ No, Malohi,” shé said, 
“leave him téjthe torments of his own 
furious passions; | risk not thy virtuous 
life against this monster, who 18, alas ! 
too formidable. Inform the chiefs, thy 
friends, of his designs. Keep thy fol- 
lowers about thee ; neglectno meansof sorts 
securiag thy own ‘safety, but provoke 
not the contest. Subdue that borrid 
useless passion for reven 
violent man to himself, and let 
that time and reflection will so 
ferocious heart, and make him seek our 


friendship and forgiveness,” 
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drum, consisting of,a cy 
_ of hollowed wood, covered with skin ; 


bp the breath of rin hae 
singers raised their 
“> bo el the instruments, hong 
us 
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The youth kissed his beautiful coun- 
sellor, and promised to avoid his ene- 
my. He then conversed with her on 
their future prospects, and laid dowa 
many a visionary scheme of bliss. In 
this delightful converse they remained 
till late in the evening; the full moon 
beamed brightly over the seene—the 

nightingale’s sweet and» plaintive song 
thrilled through the woods—the lovers. 
seemed alone in the world, and all the 
world to each other. They pa 
luctantly at Mamana’s A where 
her female attendants received her, 

In the morning they heard that Tai- 
ofa had left the island, and rejoiced in 
his departure, which they attributed to 
shame and remorse for his outrageous, 
behaviour. No further obstacle imped- 
ing the wishes of the lovers, their nup- 
tials were celebrated a few days after- 
wards with due solemnities and rejoic- 
ings. The king and all the prificipal 
chiefs, to whom Malohi was deservedly 
dear, attended the festivity. 

The marlay, @extensive lawn be- 
fore the royal mansion, was the scene 
of the nuptial rejoicings. At one end 
of it the king, the’principal chiefs, the 
bride and bridegroom, were seated to 
witness the® performance of the day. 


At a little distance from them, the dont 
plentiful supply of provisions was ar- 
for distribution after the games. 
ular 


ra 
Baked pork, the flesh of a 
species of dogs fattened for t 
bananas, yams, and cocoas fort 
chief article of the feast. N 
fifty singers and musicians sat in order 
on the grass. Some of | beat a 


piece 










others played on a sort of sti¢cado, or 

instrament compa pieces of hard 

wood of differe oe by striking 

which they produced the various notes ; 

others At. performed on poe 
of flutes, al of a were pl - 















delights of love and * reward of val- 
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tainments to commence. Instantly 
from each side’ of the arena twenty war- 
riors advanced. ‘They wore their war 
dresses, consisting of lofty helmets of 
thick basket-work, covered with the 
fine downy scarlet plumage of « small 
bird, coats of mail, composed of teeth 
strung in rows, and breastplates of 
mother of pearl obtained from enor- 
mous shells, An immense fanlike 
plume of long scarlet tail feathers over- 
spread their helms, the fronts of which 
were made to resemble the hideous 
faces of evil spirits, They were armed 
with clubs lighter than those used in 
war, and with pointless spears. Mov- 
ing to slow and solemn music, they 
danced for a while in two divisions, 
frequently flourishing their weapons, 
and at regular pauses in the music, ad- 
vancing near to each other in attitudes 
of defiance. By degrees the music, 
rising louder and quicker, excited a 
martial sensation in every bosom. The 
two divisions of warriors separated to a 
great distance, and threw their spears 
with prodigious force and poerring aim, 
but with similar dexterity all avoided 
the blows. Then, raising their war 
cry, they rushed together with their 
clubs, and: fought as if life or liberty 
were at stake. But in these games 
regulations were adopted for prevent- 
ing the useless waste of life, and pre- 
venting the fatal effects of irritation. 
At a single blast of the conch, the 
con ts threw down their arms, and 
each taking the hand of his adversary 
they marched off to the places prepar- 
ed for them. 

To a voluptuous yet melancholy air, 






a band of beautiful females nowslowly 


advanced with graceful movement, 
The beauty and larity of their 
steps, the easy grace with which they 
moved their heads and arms, called 
forth a cry of pleasure and. surprise 
from all the spectators. The whole 
assembly gazed with rapture, inspired 
by the charms of beauty, music, and the 


graceful postures of the lovely dancers, hon 


who seemed animated by one soul. 


Suddenly the fire of twenty muskets 1 
ubberies stretched found that he and his bride were alone 





from the adjacen 
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or wounded on the grass. Before the 
pause of borror had been broken by a 
single scream, another volley scattered 
death among the multitude. The flash 
and report of arms, the cries of the 
wounded, and the screams of the ter- 
rified females,—the simultaneous rush 
to the outlets, for escape, instantly con- 
verted the scene of peaceful pleasure to 
the most appalling spectacle. Hundreds 
of warriors, armed and painted in the 
manner of the Hamoa islanders, rush- 
ing in all directions from their ambus- 
cade, with terrible shouts, soon shewed 
the devoted and unarmed assembly the 
dreadful fate which awaited them. On 
every side the ruthless enemy dealt de- 
structive blows; and ere the terrified 
gazers could collect their scared thoughts 
they were added to the number of the 
slain. 

The warriors of Vavaoo met death 
without fear or complaint. A few 
grappling desperately with their armed 
foes wreached from them their weap- 
ons, and had the consolation of selling 
their lives dearly ; others even without 
weapons made a terrible resistance, and 
by their natural strength and the feroci- 
ty of hopeless despair, contrived not to 
fall unrevenged. A few of the elder 
chiefs perceiving from the first that 
death was inevitable, awaited the fatal 
blow with folded arms and unmoved 
countenances. In afew minutes, of 
all the company so lately rejoicing and 
thoughtless of danger, two only remain- 
ed alive on the spot. A few had es- 
caped ; but the greater part had perish- 
ed by the clubs and spears of the war- 
riors of Hamoa. | 

‘The survivors were Malohi and Ma- 
mana. At the first appearance of the 
enemy, Mamana had flown to the arms 
of ber loverfor protection; and in the 
next moment they were seized by four 
of the Hamoa warriors who guarded 
them until the work of destruction was 
completed. Mamana swooned, and 
was spared the consciousness of the. 
ors by which she was surrounded ; 
py Malohi beheld the. 
When he. 







it the unhappy 
of the dreadful scene. 


the king and nu . |braye chiefs dead to be preserved, a hogrible suspicion 
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instantly occurred to him, and he per- 

ceived impending dangers far more ter- 
rible than the death-blows which fell 
around bim. 

The conquerors, with boisterous 
mirth, now shared amongst themselves 
the feast which had been provided for 
the solemnity ; and when they had ap- 

ased their hunger, the prisoners were 
carried before the leader of the victori- 
ous warriors. The terrified Mamana 
dared not to lift her eyes, until roused 
by an exclamation of horror and rage 
from her lover, she looked wpgiand saw, 
hideous with malicious delight, the fe- 
rocious countenance of Taiofa. The 
last spark of hope was extinguished in 
her bosom. She uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell senseless on the ground. 
Taiofa commanded two of his men to 
carry her off. Malohi felt that he 
should never see her more: he strug- 
gled to break from his guards to enjoy 
a last embrace, but was unable to shake 
off their powerful grasp. Taiofa be- 
held his agony with a smile. * Son of 
the foolish,” said he, ‘“‘ cease to @éxhaust 
thy puny strength in contending with 
men; a foe expects thee, whose attacks 
will require thy utmost force, Canst 
thou beat off the waves of ocean ? 
Canst thou wrestle with the rising wa- 
ters? Soon, in the agonies of drown- 
ing, thy choaking spirit shall vainly 
curse its: pregul in aspiring to the 
chosen bride of Taiofa. 

Malobi, attempted to reply, but in- 
stantly received a blow on the mouth 
from one of the guards, while others 
forced a piece of wood into his mouth, 
which they fastened so as to prevent 
his speaking; they then tied his bafidla | 
and feet together, At the ae 
of Taiola, they burried the unf 
youth down to the beach, and” eo 
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Mamana, bis agony became insupport- 
able. The insulting conqueror stood 
on the beach eagerly watching the pro- 
gress of the vessel, which had now 
reached the intended distance; the 
rowers with refined cruelty, took the 
gag from their prisoner’s mouth, that 
their chief might enjoy the* fiendish 
pleasure of hearing his despairing cries 
and execrations. ‘The dreadful mo- 
ment was now arrived. 

One of the men began to haul the 
leaky canoe alongside of that in which 
they were. Ashe stooped, his com- 
panion, raising his paddle, struck him a 
dreadful blow on the head, which stun- 
ned him; he fell dead into the sea, 
The man who had performed this ex- 
traordinary action, quickly cut the cords 
by which Malobi was bound, and 
pointing to the shore, where the chiefs 
and warriors were fast launching their 
canoes, with terrible outcries, to pursue 
them, bade Malohi to pull with all his 
might. He obeyed in silence. They 
made for a rocky and uninhabited part 
of the coast, with the desperate energy 
of men struggling for life. But they. 
soon saw the vindictive Taiofa, with 
many others, strenuously labouring to 
overtake them, The canoes of the 
pursuers were each rowed by several 
men ; and they scon gained upon the 
fugitives, whose strength began to fail. 
In vain the latter redoubled 
forts ; their powers were exh 
and Taiofa’# canoe came s tly 
The triumphant menaces of that terri- 
ble chief resounded in their ears as they 
doubled the angle of a jutting rock, and. 

pool formed in a recess of its 
dicular side: “Malohi’ see- 
let for escape, uttered a deep, 




















, «Now | me,” said his 
ompanion, an into the sea. 
him into a canoe, into which two off wie Wee alohi followed. 


them followed him, They instantly 
began to paddle out to sea, towing with 
them an old leaky boat,in which their 
prisoner was to be left bound, gradually 
tosink. Already it was balf filled w 
water, and continued to fill rapid 
Malohi beheld with ho the misera- 
ble fate to which he weulienenti but 


when he thought of that — awaited 









to the ocean to escape ee: “rue y> - 
their disappointment ket in one * 





him. rsuers in a few moments 
came: he with the empty canoe ; and 
when they found that. destined 
victims bad precipi aly ives in- 
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herself in an apartment of the house 
which had lately been the king’s, at- 
tended by two of her own women. 
They informed her that several of their 
companions had been killed in the late 
dreadful affray, and the rest enslaved 
by the Hamoa people ;. and that the 
house ia which they were was strongly 
guarded. From them also she learned 
the fate to which her lover had been 
condemned, and which they imagined 
he had suffered. At this dreadful in- 
telligence her grief was unbounded ; 
she siezed asharp instrament that lay 
accidentally near her, and wounded 
her face and head in several places ; 
tore her beautiful hair, and throwing 
herself on the ground, abandoned her- 
selfentirely to her grief, uttering the 
most piteous cries. In this state was she 
found by Taiofa on his return. Her 
swollen and bleeding face, her torn and 
soiled garments, her scattered tresses, 
and the extravagance of her sorrow, 
protected her for the time from the 
wild passions of the chief. He gave or- 
ders for every attention to her accom- 
modation, and retired to meditate and 
ripen a new and important scheme. In 
returning from their fruitless pursuit, 
the Hamoa warriors had perceived a 
small European vessel in the offing, 
which was evidently endeavouring to 
make Vavaoo, Taiofa was desivbus 
this vessel ; and as that could 
— effected by stratagem, he had 

a consultation of chiefs at the 








of the god Tooitonga. 
priest of Tooitonga was the 
oracle of these islands. Heskept up a 


ad= 


daily intercourse with his divinity, and , 


his replies with so 
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assured them, was the most agreeable 
service they could render to heaven. 

When the chiefs had assembled ‘in 
his house, each of them made an offer- 
ing to the god ; and then Taiofa in- 
quired of him, whether they should sue- 
ceed in their intended attack on the 
white men’s ship. ‘The priest seemed 
to meditate for some time; then ap- 
peared in a sort of trance ; then foamed 
atthe mouth, uttered several strange 
cries; and soon afterwards became 
calm. Hethen told them ‘Tooitonga 
had been#with him, and assured him 
that if they did not conquer, it would 
be their own fault; and that as he in- 
tended to protect them, he required 
them to offer to him, through his priest, 
all the drink they might find in the 
white men’s ship, together with some 
shirts and trowsers, for the more magni- 
ficent apparel of his priest. These 
conditions they promised to fulfil, and 
departed full of confidence in their un- 
dertaking. 

It was determined that Taiofa, and 
eleven Hamoa chiefs, should each go 
on board the vessel, with a canoe laden 
with hogs, cocoas, and other provisions, 
as presents and for traffic, and attended 
by eight or ten resolute warriors. ‘They 
were to affect the most friendly disposi- 
tion and peaceable intentions, until they 
should be so dispersed) over the ship 
that every one of the erew might be 
singly and suddenly attacked, and stab- 
bed with their iron-wood daggers, 
which were to be concealed under their 
cloaks. 

Early the next morning the ship had 
anchored in the bay, and a few canoes 
‘Were sent to open a friendly communi- 





dress, that they were generally sure off cation, which was very adroitly per- 

1 being confirmed byeyents. To main- sformed. The confederate chiefs then 

| tain this dignity of thedivinity he repre- began to go off to the ship by degrees, 

\, sented, he often jud it expedient and were received on board in the most 
to require a human sacrifice; “and such amicable manner. Presents were in- 


was his influence, that eved when he terchanged, and ptrchases made. The 


HW 
y red for that,purpose the children of number of the islanders on board some~ 
ished persons in the what exceeded that of the crew. Tait 


| 
/ island, their jo ee never withheld» ofa, as the principal chief, met with pare! 












| them from his sanguioary»grasp. He ,tieular attentions from the captain. His 
t ‘was maintained inthe most luxurious yo sft: now dispersing themselves 
manner by t he devout natives, who car- inthe on, and Taiofa — 


; ae he perceived they would presently expect 
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the signal he was to give -by stabbing 
the captain. A loud cry suddenly 
pierced his ear, and turning round, be 
saw one of his confederates fall mortal- 
ly wounded by the dirk of an officer. 
Instantly the whole crew drawing pis- 
tols from their bosoms, fired u the 
treacherous natives, whose lifeless bo- 
dies soon strewed the deck. A few 
only escaped by jumping overboard. 
Taiofa, detected, terrified, and thunder- 
struck, conceiving that the had re- 
vealed the plot to the , whiteunen, fell 
prostrate at the captain’s feet, He was 
raised from the deck by two seamen ; 
but what was his horror and amaze- 
ment at seeing, immediately behind the 
captain, the figureof Malohi. He now 
judged that he was in the land of spir- 
its, where his victim’s ghost would 
eternally torment him for his cruelty, 
But he was soon undeceived. 

‘¢ Thou seest me alive,” said Malohi, 
“ and my preservation has led to the de- 
tection.and punishment of thy perfidy. 
Where is Mamana ?” 

A faint hope of safety cheered the 
miserable Taiofa. He knew the-gen- 
erosity of his rival, and eagerly de- 
clared that Mamana was well and safe, 
and had. suffered no insult or injury 
from bim. 

“"Tis well,”* said Malohi, “ traitor 
and murderer as:thow art, thou hast yet 
forborne one crime. Say, should I ob- 
tain thy life from’ the white chief, sha!l 
there be peace between us ?” 

But the reproaches of his rival had 
changed the thoughts of Taiofa. He 
perceived that bis power was destroyed’ 
—his reputation gone—his ho 
ed—and that protracted life would only 
be lengthened infamy ; »nor- could he 
hope that the people of Vavaoco, his in- 
jured countrymen, would forgive his 
treacherous introduction of their Ha- 
moa enemies. He therefore resolv- 
ed to die, “ Know,” said he, “ that 
Taiofa disdains thy intercession. He 


can suffer death as unmoved as he cam 
inflict it.” 


As he said these words, hsittine sctand 





by the French seamen, who « 
him inte the hold, and loaded k 


ir Ons, 
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Hundreds of canoes surrounded the 
vessel, chiefly filled with natives of 
Vavaco. When they saw the fall of 
so many of the Hamoa warriors, they 
rejoiced in the prospect of their speedy 
deliverance from those invaders. They, 
therefore, shewed no disposition to in- 
terfere. The French captain, howev- 
er, regarded them all as enemies, and 
maintained all due autions ; he 
was therefore much relieved when 
Malohi explained to him the real state 
of affairs. After relating the jealous 
rivalship between himself and Taiofa, 
and the treacherous manner in which 
that warrior had betrayed his country- 
men to the people of Hamoa, he pro- 
ceeded to narrate his own escape. 

“When I precipitated myself into 
the waves, in imitation of my compan- 
ion, I thought merely of disappointing 
the vengeance of my rival, by rushing 
into the arms of death... But when i 
rose again to the surface, the instinct of 
nature compelled me to strive for ex- 
istence. I breathed the air, but seem- 
ed in utter darkness. With what rap~ 
ture did I hear my companion whisper, 
‘ Courage—be still—you are safe !’— 
At the same instant he assisted me 
to acrag, by which I held for some 
time. 

“My eyes soon began to aceustom 
aneealegl to the dim light of th 
in which we were, and which at | 
thought quite dark. I then pereiei 
to Ns a saute cavern, into whi 
entrpngentoom the sea lay beneath. 
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dertake my deliverance, and explained 
the means by which he kad effected it. 

He was a young native of Hamoa, 

named Fanaw ; aod although I did 
not’ remember him, yet he fortunately 
recollected that in an invasion of his 
country by the people of Vavaoo, while 
he was yet a boy, [ had dissuaded our 
chiefs from putting to death a number 
of prisoners, among whom were him- 
self, his mother, and sister. He had 
accidentally discovered this cave when 
fishing, and happily for me had never 
disclosed the secret of its existence. 
At night we issued from our conceal- 
ment, and I found that we had landed 
near the dwelling of the priest of ‘Tooi- 
tonga. [had no doubt that Taiofa 
and his Hamoa warriors had spared the 
old man from veneration for the god he 
serves, and I thought that I might de- 
pend on his aid for food, shelter, and 
the means of escaping to one of the 
Tonga islands. We therefore advan- 
ced towards his dwelling; but as we 
approached, we perceived an unusual 
number of lights, and heard the sound 
of many voices. Fanaw proposed to 
retreat instantly, but I felt an irresistible 
impulse to ascertain who were with the 
priest, and on what occasion. I there- 
fore crept through the shrubs close up 
to his house, near the apertures, where 
—. ihat separated me from those 
wit There I overheard the ac- 
count of your arrival, O brave white 
chief! and the treacherous plot Jaid for 
your assassination, and the capture of 
your ship. Fanaw and I determined 
to apprise you of the intended” attack, 

in hopes that timely notice might ena- 
ble you to turn the attempt of your en- 
mies to their own destruction, and thus 
relieve the island Of Vavaoo from its 
sanguioary tyrants. For this purpose 
we traversed the country till we arrived 
‘on the coast opposite your vessel, seiz~ 
ed a canoe, and came off to you before 
dawn. The event has fulfilled our ex- 
pectations.” 

The sorrowful Mamana, exhausted 
by her frantic grief, had sunk ipto a 
deep but unquiet sleep, in which she 
passed the night... The visions of slum- 
ber presented to her the most fearful 
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images: sometimes she beheld _ her 
lover bound and sinking in his eanoe— 
she saw his face sink beneath the 
waves, and heard his last gurgling cries 
as the waters*suffocated him. Again 
he appeared as if revived, struggling 
with his terrible rival, and at last slain 
by his spear; when the victor comman- 
ded his flesh to be prepared for his hor- 
rid feast. In the morning she awoke 
to the consciousness of her dreadful 
fate. Ona pile of mats she sat mo- 
tionless her arms embracing her 
knees ; her tearless eyes fixed on vacan- 
cy. Her sagacious attendant soon per- 
ceived the symptoms of impending in- 
sanity : and in hopes to relieve her 
by exciting her tears, she sangin a low 
tone, and mournful measure, an old and 
pathetic elegy, of which the following 
may give some idea : 


* What sounds, in the forest, so mournfully swelling, 
Thrill, plaintive, and sweet, through the silence of 


night ? 
*Tis the heart-broken maid , in her desolate dwelling, 
Bewailing the youth who has perish'd in fight, 


Filed is the beauty her cheek that enchanted, 
Mute is the voice that pour’d love and delight, 

Cold is the breast on her bosom that panted, 
Fall’n is the youth in the terrible fight. 


Far o’er the waves is an island of pleasure, 
Heroes departed there reign in delight ; 

There, hapless maid, seek thy dearly-lov’d treasure, 
There dwells thy lover who fell in the fight.” 


Mamana at first seemed unconscious 
of the song ; but at length some parti- 
cular note seemed to rivet her attention. 
She listened—changed her attitude— 
and towards the conclusion wept abun- 
dantly. 

A loud and continued noise was 
now heard without; and in a few 
minutes the two Hamoa warriors, who 
had been left to guard them, entered 
the house, pursued by a number of 
the Vavaoo people, who soon dispatch- 
ed them with their clubs; They then 
explained to Mamana the revolution 
of her fortune, and that of her couse 
occasioned by the failure of Taiofa 
enterprise, in which the principal Ha- 


moa watriors having fallen, the peopl 
had risen against those who were le! 


behind, and put them to death. They 
also acquainted her with the supposed 
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fate of her lover. As she was already 
persuaded of his death, the information 
that he had escaped by a voluntary act 
from the cruelty of his rival, gave her 
a mouroful satisfaction. As a chief- 
tainess of rank they carried her directly 
to the marly, where all the remaining 
nobles, who had survived the treacher- 
ous attack of Taiofa, were immediate- 
ly to assemble to regulate the govern- 
ment of the island. 

As she approached the spot where 
several chiefs had already met, she per- 
ceived another party advancing to the 
place in another direction., ‘This was 
the French captain and his crew, with 
two other persons, one of whom in- 
stantly attracted the eyes ofthe aston- 
ished Mamana, At the same mo- 
ment he flew to meet her, and in the 
next was in her arms. She clasped 
the living Malohi; she could not mis- 
trust her senses, but her excessive joy 
was too powerful for the weak state to 
which she was reduced, and she would 
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have fallen senseless to the ground but 
for the support of her lover. He, who 
thought her dying, uttered frantic cries, 
which happily reached the ears of the 
French seamen, they ran to the spot, 
when a surgeon among them instantly 
comprehending the affair, promptly bled 
the fair Mamana, who soon recov 

to life, and love, and happiness. 

The assembled chiefs, after lamenting 
the destruction of most of their order 
through the treason of Taiofa, found 
that the rank of Mamana was such as 
to entitle her to the sovereignty. They 
therefore declared her queen, and ap- 
pointed an early day for her marriage 
with Malohi, which took place accord- 
ingly, and conferred on him the royal 
dignity. The wretched Taiofa was ex- 
ecuted by the French, as an example to 
the contrivers of similar treachery. 
May the reign of Malohi and Mamana 
be long and prosperous—their lives 
virtuous and happy. | 


See Atheneum vol. 1. p. 281. 
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ABYSSINIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1820, 


’ NHE second volume of the Transac- 
4% tions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay has just made its appearance ; 
and among several articles of Asiatic 
curiosity, contains an interesting ac- 
count of African Abyssinia, addressed 
to Sir Evan Nepean, by Nathaniel 
Pearce, an English Seaman, after he 
had resided there nine years. Pearce 
was left at. his own reqaest in 1805, 
the period of Lord Valentia’s visit to 
Massowa, and is mentioned by Mr. 
Salt in 1814, as an active and intelli- 
gent person. He persuaded another 
Englishman, of the name of Coffin, 
also to settle in Abyssinia ; and so late 
as May 1818, he was at Chalicut, the 
then capital ; and,owing to the jealousy 
of the Ras or Prince, not at liberty to 
leave the country. He understood 
several of the dialects, and had accom- 
panied the natives in their wars and 
expeditions, as well as enjoyed the 
fullest opportunities of obserying their 
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customs. His narrative is peculiarl, 
valuable, though the style is as roug 
as his original character in life, and 
some of his facts are almost too much 
in the plain-spoken manner of a sailor, 
for even Philosophical Transactions ! 
We shall avoid the Galley-fire parts, 
and present our readers with am 
idgement of the “Small but true 
unt of the Ways and Manners of 
nians.” 
here is; however, a preface, from 
which we must make two extracts, 
In a letter from Pearce to Mr. Forbes, 
at Moka, of June 24th 1815, he says— 


“ The Rasis now ten times more 
miserly than ever he was, and every 
thing he sees he craves for ; he is great: 










ly afraid of dying, and frets 7 


is upwards of eighty 


yours “age;ibut is nimble as a boy. 
A curious citcumstance has 
since I wrote to you last, of which I give 


hg 
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you some small account. You will, per- 
haps, think of the Abyssinian priests. 
Goga, governor of Igue Garter, turned 
Christian, and the king of Shoar gave 
him his daughter ; but. the Gasmartie 
Libban being at variance with Goga, 
would not-allow the king. of Shoar’s 
daughter to pass through his country. 
There being no other road, they plan- 
ned a scheme to get her through un- 
known to Libban, which was :—they 
sent her disguised with the priests and 
poor that travel about the country from 
Waldubber to Sarlibeller, &c.’ After 
Libban heard that Goga had received 
his wife from Shoar, he was greatly en- 
raged with the different chiefs of his 
country ; but being informed of the 
manner the king of Shoar had sent his 
daughter, he held his peace, being de- 
termined to be revenged on the Christian 
priests. Although he was very ill, he 
beat the drum in the different markets 
in his country, giving notice to all 
priests and poor travelling people that 
he was going to give an offering of a 
thousand bullocks and as many cloths, 
as a fellart or forgiveness for his father 
Coulassey, and appointed the day they 
were allto assemble. ‘This news being 
spread, the poor sort of priests of Gogau, 
Daunt, Walder, Bagamdre, &c. all as- 
sembled together on the day appointed. 
As soon as Libban heard that they 
were all assembled as he had given or- 
ders, he picked out twelve of the greater 
sort thatcame from Igue and Shoar as 
a reserve. He then ordered his horse, 
which were about ten thousand, to gal- 
lop in upon the priests and beggars 
and destroy every soul ; which order 
being immediately obeyed, every soul 
soon fell. Not less than eleven hun- 
dred were killed in the course of four 
or five hours. The twelve he had 
picked out he ordered to be rolled up 
in cloths waxed all over; and as they 
lay on the ground, set fire to them at 
both ends. Libban died ten days af- 
ter, and his son got his country.” 

In 1817, the Ras having died, 
Abyssinia became a prey to conflicting 
factions, and pretenders to his succes- 
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sion. Rapine and desolation prevailed, 
except in the cities and holy places, 
which are never plundered by the 
Abyssinians. The towns and cities of 
Gondar, Addore, Axume, Sarrater, 
Lalribetter, Antarto, &c. as well as the 
holy places Waldubber, ‘Tombain, 
Giddam, &c. therefore affording safety 
to those who took refuge in them. But 
the rest of the country was ina dismal 
state, and Pearce “ describes a battle 
which was fought between Subbergar- 
dis, who he says is the bravest man in 
Abyssinia, and a chief named Wolder 
Ralphel.— Wolder Ralphel marched 
two days to meet him (Subbergardis), 
but he was defeated and his army cut 
to pieces: for about fourteen miles 
there were so many killed in the retreat, 
that scarcely two hundred yards through- 
out the whole distance was clear of a 
dead body.” After noticing the scene 
of tumult and disorder which ensued 
on the victorious army entering Challi- 
cut, he tells us that some of the troops 
approached his house, “ cutting down 
the cane doors, and entering like a pack 
of tired hounds ;” many of them having 
suspended from their arms those bar- 
barous and indecent trophies* to which 
he alludes in the body of his paper. 
“ Nineteen hundred and seventy of 
the trophies,” he says, “ were thrown 
down before the conqueror Subbergar- 
dis. Pearce, Coffin, and the inmates 
of the house were saved by the inter- 
position of some Christian soldiers with 
whom he had been acquainted ; but 
fifty-six of their neighbours were killed 
before their faces. Soon afterwards 
another hard battle was fought ; and 
Subbergardis, through some treacher- 
ous chiefs, was defeated and taken 
prisoner ; Gabri Michel gave him over 
to Woider Ralphel, who sent him ia 
chains to the mountain Arraner.” 

To his principal communication Pearce 
paints the Abyssinians as infamous liars, 
from the highest to the lowest,. Their 
whole lives are divided between feasts 
and fasts. ‘Their priests are more nu- 
merous than in Italy, and more insatia- 
able than in any nation; and both 





*Unlike the savages of America, these African savages take their sealps not from the head, but from quite # 
different part of the hwman frame.—Ed- 
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Christians and Mussulmans (the general 
mass of the population) are more de- 
praved than the Pagan tribes. Of these 
positions indeed our extracts will afford 
abundant proof, 

Of the falsehood of the Abyssinians 
we have the following singular illustra- 
tion in the case of king Itsa Takely 
Gorges, son of the king Yoannis. 

“ When any one of his subjects may 
have rebelled or disobeyed his orders, 
so that heis afraid to remain in his 
country, he will run eitiier to the Garler, 
or some other tribe not subject to the 
king, where he will remain until his 
friends or acquaintances ‘petition for 
pardon ; for which they take a present 
of gold, cattle, &c. which they deliver 
to the king ; and after he has received 
it they in general fall with their faces to 
the ground, begging pardon for their 
friend, whom the king promises to 
forgive. After returning thanks they 
go home, and in a few days after they 
go to the king with another present, 
begging for him to swear that he will 
not break the promise he has made, as 
the offender is afraid otherwise to come 
before him. It being a common thing 
to swear upon such occasicns, the king 
readily agrees to it, and a priest is sent 
for on purpose, who brings a cross, on 
which be swears the king to forgive the 
offender, and to allow him to come be- 
fore him as at other times. ‘The peti- 
tioners after hearing the oath return 
many thanks, and return home ; ap- 
pointing a day when they will bring 
the offender. Afterthey are gone, the 
king Takely Gorges, will say to the 
heads of his household,—* Servants, 
you see the oath I have taken ; I scrape 
it clean away from the tongue that made 
it:” he then puts his tongue out of his 
mouth and scrapes the oath off with his 
teeth, and spitting says, ‘** When the 
rebel comes, you willdo your duty as 
I shall order you.” 

_ “On theday appointed the offender 
is brought before him by the friends 
who had obtained the pardon, he car- 
ries a large stone on his neck as is cus 
tomary, and bows with his face to the 
ground : but at the first sight of the of- 
‘ender, Takely Gorges orders the cap- 
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tain of his household servants to put 
him in chains, pull his eyes out, cut his 
tongue out, or kill him as he thinks 
proper ; which is immediately obeyed. 


‘ At the same time the poor sorrowful 


petitioners will say, “ Your majesty hay 
perhaps forgot the oath you made be- 
fore us !”—-towhich he will reply, “No, 
I have not ; but after you were gone, 
it came strongly into my mind that the 
crimes he had committed were unpar- 
donable ; and before ever I had eaten 
or drank, I scraped off my tongue that 
made it, before all the people of my 
household !” ‘Those oaths of Itsa 
Takely Gorges at last made all his sub- 


jects rebel against him, and obliged him 
to fly to Waldubber, and quit hia, 


throne.” 


The account of the Christian church 7 


and its clergy, too strongly justifies the 
reproaches thrown out against the 
priests : 

“ All the Abyssinians (says our au- 
thority) have a father confessor ; and I 
myself am obliged to have or pretend to 
have, one of those holy fathers, or else 
it would not be allowed that I were a 
Christian ; and perhaps create many 
enemies that would disturb my dwel- 
ling. It is a very unprofitable thing to 
fall out with those priests, as every thing 
is in their hands ; the whole country of 
Abyssinia is over-run with them ; the 
very smallest church, that is not larger 
than a small sheep-pen, (that would 
not hold more than fifty sheep,) built 
with mud and stone, and thatched over 
with canes and dry grass, has from fif- 
teen to twenty of those impostors, who 
devour. all the fruits of the labouring 
coutitry people. ‘The larger sort of 
churches: have from fifty to one hun- 
dred : Axum, Larlabeller, &c. have 
some thousands. Waldubber is the 
most famous for them, wherethe wretches. 
pretend, that being holy men they ride 
upon lions which God has previded for 
them, as horses! The whole of the 
Abyssinians are foolish enough to be- 
lieve these Waldubber priests ; who 
often come from the Desart to the towns, 
where tell millions of lies, not only 
for the. ‘of gain, but to make the 
poor ignorant inhabitants believe they 
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serve God in the holy desart of Waldub- 
ber, where he visits them, and gives 
them the power of living many days 
without food, and the power to forgive 
the sins of the wicked. The inhabi- 
tants of both the towns and country 
look upon those impostors as saints, 
and kiss their hands and feet when they 
meet them.” 

They pretend to cure the sick by 
means of charms and administer the 
holy sacrament in this way. The per- 
sons who take it approach in succession ; 
“he who is first to be served comes 
near to the two priests in the middle of 
the church, and who are dressed in their 
holy clothes ; the one holds a large 
cross.in his right hand and a book in 


© Bis left ; the other holds a large bowl or 


dish with a spoon ; he who comes near 
first, bows to the ground, and then 


_ arises and kisses the cross and puts it 


three times to his forehead and mouth, 
and the other priest puts a spoonful in 
twice ; he then bows and runs out of 
the church holding his hand to his mouth, 
and will neither spit nor speak until sun- 
set. They so go on in turns until they 
are all served ; and there is no respect 
to persons, as any one may come and no 
ene asks him who he is or where he 
comes from. The sacrament is a mix- 
ture of dried grapes and wheat flour, 
pounded and mixed with water to the 
consistence of paste.” 

Females who swear to lead a life of 
celibacy are allowed to turn priests. 
The Virgin Mary appears to be more 
worshipped than the Almighty ; and 
two saints called Abbargarver and 
Owner-takely-hi-ma-nute, are strictly 
venerated, “Poligamy is permitted to 
any extent ; and wives aré turned away 
with.as much facility 4s they are taken. 
When the parties are of equal rank, the 
Marriage is performed before witnesses : 
in other instances the bride is purchased 
almost like a slave, by a present of the 

vue of a few dollars. 

“If any man (says Pearce) wishes 
to marry agirl he may take a liking to, 
he gives a drube and a firgy. The 
drube is a large cloth of that name, 

rchased from four to five dollars; the 

tgy isa small common cloth, which 
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goes at a dollar; this is to make hera 
shift, and the drube a dress over it. 
Those cloths are given into the hands of 
the father or mother, who deliver up 
their child as if purchased like a slave ; 
nor, should the man who marries her 
be sixty or seventy years of age, and the 
child only eight, is any thing thought of 
the unequalness of the match. I have 
known several to be given to men of 
that age, that have been born since I. 
have been in the country, which is not 
yetten years, Some girls have children 
at thirteen and fourteen years of age. 
All the girls in Abyssinia are married as 
soon as possible.” 

Generally speaking, the inhabitants of 
Abyssinia are of many tribes and reli- 
gions ; and they are also of all colours 
excepting white ; though there are a few 
very near white in the Ammerer and 
Tegri, and other Christian provinces, 
There are some very black, some fair, 
and some ofacopper hue. ‘ Although 
they are Christians (we quote our sea- 
man’s own characteristic words) they 
are in some ways like Jews, and some 
ways like savages. For why they are 
like Jews is, they keep holy the Satur- 
day as well as the Sunday, both equal 
alike; they also keep the three days fast 
of Nineveh, which they call the fast of 
Annernoi, or Jonab the prophet ; and 
have a holiday yearly for Abraham and 
Sarah. And for why they are like 
savages, they eat the flesh of an animal 
before it is dead ; although they do not 
drink the blood like the Garler, they 
eat the flesh while the dlood is still 
warm in the veins; and although they 
detest any one who drinks blood like 
the Garler, or makes use of it in any 
way, they do not consider their eating it 
in the veins with the flesh to be any sin ; 
but they say that those who drink blood, 
or make any kind of food with it, can 
never be forgiven by God.” 

This, by the by, and what follows, 
confirms Bruce’s much disputed account 
of their eating the flesh of animals yet 
alive. 

“* The priests of their separate parishes 
have a great feast at the end of every 
fast ; they all meet in the forenoon, after 
taking and administering the body and 
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blood of Christ to those who come for 
that purpose ; they afterwards go to the 
house of the head priest, where they 
sit down according to their rank in the 
church : they then kill one or two cows, 
according to their number, close to the 
door, and before the animal has done 
kicking, and the blood still» running 
from its throat, the skin is nearly off on 
one side, and the prime flesh cut off and 
with all haste held before the elders or 
heads of the church, who cut about 2 
or 3 lbs. each; and eat it with such 
greediness, that those who did not know 
them would think they were starved ; 
but they at all times prefer the raw meat 
to any cooked victuals. After they 
have finished their brindo, as they call 
it, they take a little of the fattest parts 
of the cow just warmed on the fire, to 
settle their stomachs, and then one or 
two large horns full of swoir, or beer, 
which is very strong, and made of 
several sorts of corn, ‘They then have 
the table brought in and covered with 
bread and cooked victuals, where those 
that are not satisfied with the raw meat, 
eat until they are of the cooked. 

“Afterwards the lower class of 
priests and deacons are called in, and 
the raw meat or brindo is laid upon the 
bread, of which they cut and eat with 
as much eagerness (although it isas cold 
as clay) as their betters did when it was 
quite hot. After they are satisfied, the 
third class are called in, and so on in 
turns, until they devour-all the bread 
and victuals; more like a pack of 
hounds than people of any description. 
When all is cleared away, the greater 
and middling rank begin to drink 
maize until they begin to sing psalms or 
hymns, and at last get so intoxicated 
that they at times quarrel and entirely 
lose their senses.” 

Their funerals are a grand burlesque 
on the great portion of more ¢ivilized 
nations, who hire mourners and mourn- 
ing coaches; and on individuals (of 
whom not one of our readers requires 
examples to be pointed out) whd, busied 
too much in the world to heed those who 
slip out of it, very soon forget the dead, 
and the lesson of their dying, to ply, 
with assiduity worthy of an eternal at- 
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tainment, those means which may place 
them for an bour in the perhaps eavied 
station of the clod they seem to mourn. 
The Abyssinians, our honest seamen 
tells us, “have great crying and yowl- 
ing for the dead for many days, and 
appoint a particular day for a general 
cry, which ends their crying. .After- 
wards on this day all relations and ac- 
quaintances far and near assemble to- 
gether upon a plain spot of ground, as 
near the house of the deceased as possi- 
ble, where a cradle is placed covered 
with silk, and two large pillows. on each 
side of the cradle : something in the re- 
presentation of a corpse covered witha 
cloth is placed in the middle of the 
cradle. i 

tion to the king, they in general m 


his effigy, which they place upon a mule, — 


with a saddle, bridle and saddle-cloth 
ornamented with gold and silver; all 
his household servants run round the 
cradle, some before and some behind 
the mule, according to their stations 
when he was alive, crying, yowling, and 
firing their matchlocks, and tearing the 
skin off their temples and forebead, un- 
til the blood runs down their neck. Ja 
the front of the cradle the carpets: of the 
deceased are spread, and covered with 
the riches of his house, gold and silver, 
ornamented dresses,  silver-mounted 
swords, bottles, glasses, &e. to show the 
public what a wealthy person heor she 
was. All who come to cry sit down in 
front in two parties, the men on the 
right and the women on the left ; their 
heads are all shaved, and their temples 
and foreheads torn in such a manner as 
would frighten any one who was not 
acq@ainted with them. The relations 
then stand up one by one, in their turns, 
with a servant on each side of them to 
keep them from falling—as they pre- 
tend to be so weak with sorrow—and 
begin, while the others are silent and 
listening to him or her, to praise the 
beauty and riches of the deceased, and 
what acts he had done when alive ; that 
when on horseback he was like St. 
George,and on foot like the angel Micha- 
el, and agreatdeal of other nonsense: af- 
ter ending their speech in a very sorrow- 
ful toney they all at once make a loud 


f a very great person, or relay 
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bellow and tear their temples. After 
the cry is over, they all go into a large 
house iike a barn, where they eat and 
drink until they turn their sorrow itito 
merriment and quarrelling. 

“The Abyssinians have so many 
children and relations on account of 
their having so many women, that it is 
sometimes hard to tell which has most 
right to the property left: so in order 
to make the king or chief who has to 
settle the affair, favourable on their side, 
they tear their face all over, and some- 
times one of them chains a servant on 
each side of himself, hand to hand, to 
make people believe that he wanted to 
stab himself through despair, at the 


game time he has some of the chief’s 


household servants bribed: so when 
the whole of the relations come before 
the chief on the day appointed, he who 
has chained himself will stand among 
the rest without saying a word for him- 
self, and pretend to be quite melancholy, 
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while the others are disputing. Those 
who are bribed, find an opportunity of 
pointing out to their master the melan- 
choly aspect of the one in chains, and ~ 
tell him at the same time that they were 
certainly present at the time that he 
would have stabbed himself if he had 
not been hindered by some people who 


-knew of his grief, and, to prevent him 


from killing himself, had chained a man 
to each of his arms: the chief upon 
hearing the story, in general takes pity 
and gives him thegreater share, although 
he is perhaps the most distant relation 
among them. Iknow many great men 
in Abyssinia to have from forty to fifty 
children, and all by different mothers, 
and in general most of them from dif- 
ferent provinces ; so they oftentimes do 
not know which son or daughter was 
bora first, as they keep no time ; nor 
does even the king or priest of Abyssinia 
know bis own age.” 








RECENT INTERVIEW WITH THE POPE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


From Sketches descriptive of Italy in 1816-17, &c. just published, in 4 vols. 


This is a very lively and entertaining work, by a young 
blue-stocking, who rattles through all sorts of sub- 
jeets in the same way ; whipping up classics, an- 
tiquities, arts, sciences, poetry, female dress, ethics, 
housewifery, physics, &c.&c. intoa kind of syllabub 
agreeable to the palate, and having, in verity, some 
nutriment in it, though apparently so slight and tri- 
fling. At Rome our countrywoman gives the fol- 
lowing account of an interview with his Holiness. 


PoE etiquette of the Papal court 
forbids ladies even to enter the 
Vatican Palace. The Pope, therefore, 
holds his female levees at a summer- 
house in the garden, and always on a 
Sunday—on the principle, 1 imagine, 
of—‘ the better day the better deed.’ 
Thither we , accordingly repaired, at 
5in the afternoon,by appointment of the 
Duchessa di F ,who acts as lady in 
waiting to his Holiness. She was not 
arrived, nor was the Pope: but we 
found two Italian ladies—part of the 
suite of the Duchess of Genoa—seated 
by the fire in the ante-room: for this 





- summer-house consisted of two good- 


sized apartments, both comfortably car- 


peted, and with blazing fires, and might, 
more justly, perhaps, have been called a 
winter-house. ‘The Pope himself came 
soon afterwards and passed into the in- 
ner room. ‘The levee began immedi- 
ately without waiting for the Duchess, 
The two Italian ladies were first taken 
in, as they had arrived first ; and on 
their return, which was very speedy,— 
for they seemed perfectly satisfied with 
receiving a benediction, and kissing the 
embroidered cross on the Pope’s shoe, 
or in other words, kissing the Pope’s 
toe,—we were ushered in by one of the 
priests in attendance on his Holiness’ 
rson. 

The Pope was sitting on our entrance 
but rose up to receive us. Protestants 
are not expected to kneel, or kiss the 
shoe, but they generally make a lower 
reverence than ordinary, and kiss the 
hand which he extends to raise them, 
and to give them his benediction. At 
least we did so, nor do I feel the least 
shame in confessing it ; for “ the bless- 
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ing of an old mancan never do us 
harm,” still less that of the mild and 
amiable Pius the Seventh. 

Being all three seated, we began 
to converse. His manners are gentle, 
according with the serene character of 
his countenance, his age and infirmity, 
and the sufferings which have bent his 
faded form nearly to the earth, He 
spoke with cheerfulness on common 
topics; luaghed, took snuff, and cut 
jokes about the weather—which was 
then very wet and cold; and said it 
was notso when he was a ragazzo: 
then there was summer in April, but 
now it was good for nothing but to sit 
over the fire. But, by far, the most ia- 
teresting part of our long conversation 
regarded the invasion and occupation 
of Italy by the French. Upon these 
subjects he spoke with energy ; some 

rtion of bitterness mingling itself with 
the usual mildness of his. manner. 
And surely, when we remember the 
injuries and indignities which, for a 
long series of years, the French and 
their ruler heaped on his devoted coun- 
try, and spared not to himself— 


‘One human tear may drop and be forgiven !’ 
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To us his manners were extremely 
kind and flattering. He seemed pleas- 
ed with our visit, and expressed a 
strong wish that we should repeat it, 
He complimented us, particularly my 
sister, on her excellent knowledge of 
Italian, assuring us it had given him 
additional pleasure that we had been 
able to converse with him in his native 
tongue as he had a great dislike to 
Freach, which he was nevertheless fre- 
quently obliged’ to speak, from many 
of the persons introduced to him being 
ignorant of Italian. He accompanied 
us to the door when we took leave, bade 
us a kind farewell, and gave us his bles- 
sing.’ * * * * 

“On looking back, I find I have not - 
described the dress his Holiness appear- 
ed in himself. Indeed, Il am rather at 
a loss how to doit; and fear I can 
give no better account, than that he bad 
a very small skull-cap clapped upon the 
shorn part of his head, halfa dozen 
white cambric petticoats one over an- 
other, all edged with a particular kind 
of lace, a pair of scarlet silk shoes, with 
across embroidered in gold on one, 
and nothing at all on the other, and a 
scarlet mantle.” 








MEMOIR OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


F to unite a love of science, perso- 

nal activity, energy of mind, and a 
fortune commensurate with the pursuits 
of its possessor, be the best qualifica- 
tions for a modern philosopher, we may 
safely aver that no individual of the 
present day possessed these requisites, 
in the aggregate, to a greater extent 
than the subject of our biography, 
whose recent loss will be felt by all the 
scientific world, but most especially by 
that learned and patriotic body over 
which he has presided for upwards of 
forty years, with a reputation through- 
out Europe, nay the universe, fully 
equal to that which he has maintained 
at home, in spite of the opposition of 


some of his coadjutors, the malevolence 
of others, and ihe poetical satires of 
one who, with a refined taste for litera- 
ture, and a genuine love of art, was 
unfortunately rather the Thersites than 
the Juvenal of his day. 

Not even excepting the great Swed- 
ish Naturalist, it may with justice be 
asserted, that Sir Joseph Banks was the 
most active philosopher of modera 
times, or this he was peculiarly fit- 
ted by nature, not only io mental abili- 
ties, but.in bodily powers. Tall and 
well formed in person, he bade defiance 
to fatigue; manly and expressive ia 
countenance, he spoke confidence to 
his companions in enterprise; whilst 





* Thespeech of Benedict the Fourteenth, if I mistake not, to Horace Walpole, on his hesitating to prostrate 


himself, Kneel down, my son ; the blessing of an old man will never do you harm.” 
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his dignity and intelligence were ready 
passports to conciliation and friendship. 
Of later years, indeed, old age and the 
gout, in some measure, checked his 
personal exertions ; but his mind was 
ever active, as his purse was always 
open, for the cause of science. 

Sir Joseph, was an only son, born 
on the 13th December, 1743. 

His school education passed rapidly 
over, and he was sent to Oxford at a 
very early age, where he soon formed a 
strong attachment for natural history, a 
love for which was then spreading over 
Europe in consequence of the writings 
of Linnzus; and in that science he 
speedily displayed a great proficiency, 
in addition to the geueral pursuits of 
liberal knowledge. His ardent ambi- 
tion, to distinguish himself as an active 
promoter of his favourite pursuit, soon 
began to manifest itself; and his colle- 
giate*course being completed at the 
early age of twenty, he nobly resolved 
to forego the parade of courts, the glit- 
ter of fashion, and the pleasure of a 
town life, for the investigation of Na- 
ture in her wildest haunts, and in her 
most inclement regions. 

This was in 1763, when he left 
England on a transatlantic voyage to 
investigate, during a summer trip, the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador ; 
both of which, though frequented by 
fishermen, were then unknown, it may 
be said, to the philosophic world. In 
this pursuit he acquired, or improved, 
those habits of investigation excited by 
the contemplation of rare and novel 
objects ; and he found his difficulties 
and dangers fully compensated by nu- 
merous additions to his cabinet of na- 
tural history : whilst those very diffi- 
culties, dangers, and deprivations, ser- 
ved to fit him for further exertions in 
the cause of science. 

It were much to be wished that some 
literary friend of the venerable President 
may yet furnish to the world some ac- 
count of this first expedition from his 
poe Even at the present moment 

brador is very little known, except 
from some slight observations of the 
late Sir Roger Curtis, when a lieuten- 
antin the navy; and more recently 


Joseph Banks. 
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from the pen of the late Captain Cart- 
wright, but who seems to have dedica- 
ted his time solely to hunting, or to the 
commercial details of a fishing establish- 
nient. 

After his return, he became acquaint- 
ed withthe much-esteemed Dr. Solan- 
der, a Swedish gentleman, the pupil of 
Linneus, who bad recently visited 
London with strong letters of recom- 
mendation, which, ia addition to his 
philosophical merit, soon procured him 
an appointment in the British Museum, 
then first established. 

Thus occupied in various scicatific 
pursuits until the year 1767, having 
previously become a member of the 
Royal Society, his desire for further in- 
vestigation of new worlds was again 
excited by the plan proposed by that 
learned body, for observing the expec- 
ted transit of Venus on some island of 
the South Sea groupes ; then lately in- 
troduced to public notice by the recent 
voyages of Byron, Wallis, and Carteret: 
part of a system of discovery and nau- 


‘tical research, instituted upon the most 


liberal and public-spirited principles by 
our late revered Sovereign, who was 
scarcely seated on his throne, when he 
determined to avail himself of the cour- 
age and abilities of British seamen, to 
set at-rest for ever all the geographi- 
cal doubts and theories of the learned 
world. 

No sooner did Mr. Banks under- 
stand that the Endeavour, commanded 
by Captain (then Lieutenant) Cook, 
was equipping for her voyage, and. in- 
tended to prosecute further discovery 
after the observation of the transit, than 
he determined to embark in the expedi- 
tion, not only to satisfy a laudable cu- 
riosity, but also in the hope of enriching 
his native land with a tribute of knowl- 
edge from countries yet unknown, and 
on whose rude and uncultivated inhabi- 
tants he might bestow something that 
would render life of more value, by an 
acquaintance, though at first a limited 
one, with the arts and productions of 
Europe. 

Speaking of Sir Joseph and his phi- 
losophical friend, Captain Cook him- 
self says, “ In this voyage I was ac- 
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companied by Mr. Banks and Dr, Sol- 
ander; the first, a gentleman of ample 
fortune ; the other, an accomplished 
disciple of Linnzus: both of them dis- 
tinguished in the learned world, for 
their extensive and accurate knowledge 
of natural history. These gentiemen, 
animated by the love of science, and by 
a desire to pursue their enquiries in the 
remote regions I was preparing to visit, 
desired permission to make the voyage 
with me. ‘The Admiralty readily com- 
plied with a request that promised such 
advantage to the world of letters. ‘They 
accordingly embarked with me, and 
participated in all the dangers and suf- 
ferings of our tedious and fatiguing na- 
vigation.” 

Mr. Banks, indeed, entered upon his 
preparations with a most generous spi- 
rit; providing himself with two 
draughtsmen for landscape and figures, 
and for natural history, Messrs. Buchan 
and Parkinson, a secretary,’and four 
servants, together with all the necessa- 
ty books, instruments, &c. ; whilst at 
the same time every convenience and 
accommodation were readily and liber- 
ally afforded by government. The 
Endeavour sailed from Plymouth Sound 
on the 26th of August, 1768 ; and 
even between the Lizard and Cape 
Hinisterre, our philosophers commen- 
ced their additions to natural history, 
hot only investigating many marine an- 
imals, previously unknown to natural- 
ists, but also discovering a bird, undes- 
cribed even by the accurate Linneus 
and evidently blown from the land, as 
it expired in Mr. Banks’s hand, from 
apparent exhaustion, This new spe- 
cies of wag-tail Mr. Banks very appro- 
priately called by the name of motacil- 
la velificans, saying that none but sai- 
lors would venture on board a ship that 
Was going round the world. 

On their arrival at Madeira, Mr. 
Banks had the satisfaction of receiving 
permission for himself and Dr. Solan- 
der tosearch the island for natural cu- 
nosities, and to employ persons to take 
fish and gather shells, which time wouid 
hot permit them to collect for them- 
selves ; a permission which the ignor- 
ant jealousy of the ‘Portuguese on- 
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ly granted through the urgent solici~ 
tations of Mr.Cheap, the British consul. 

Our limits forbid us to trace all Mr. 
Banks’s observations on this interesting 
island, but we cannot omit the whimsi- 
cal ignorance of the nuns of Santa Cla- 
ra, who eppear to have supposed that 
philosophers must be conjurors, inquir- 
ing of them, when on a visit to their 
grate, when it would thunder, whether 
a spring of fresh water were to be found 
within the walls of their convent, and 
several other questions equally absurd 
and extravagant ; the philosophical si- 
lence upon which, did not tend to raise 
our men of science high in their esti- 
mation. 

Passing by Teneriffe, they proceeded 
towards the Cape de Verd. Islands, 
Mr. Banks taking every opportunity of 
adding to his stores of natural history, 
both aquatic and aériel ; and thence, 
crossing the Atlantic towards the coast 
of Brazil, they arrived at Rio Janeiro 
in November, 

Here Mr. Banks’s hopes and expec- 
tations were completely frustrated by the 
ignorant stupidity, and obstinate politi- 
cal jealousy of the Portuguese governor, 
who, understanding that there were 
men of science on board, not only re- 
fused them permission to reside on 
shore, but even to land from the ship. 
Even when they attempted to go on 
shore to pay a formal visit to the vice- 
roy, they were prevented by the guard 
boats ; nor was Mr. Banks’s own me- 
morial on the subject attended with any 
better success. 

In this dilemma, with a world of 
new creation before his eyes, and the 
very Tantalus of philosophy, his first 
resuurce was to send some of his ser- 
vants on shore at break of day, who 
came off after dark in the evening with 
so many plants and insects, that he and 
Dr. Solander were induced to evade the 
vigilance of the guard-boats, and go on 
shore themselves the ensuing day ; Dr. 
Solander getting admittance into the 
town in the character of surgeon of the 
ship, at the request of a sick friar, where 
he received many marks of civility; 
whilst Mr. Banks got on shore in the 
country, but did not venture towards 
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the city, as his objects of pursuit were 
in the fiekis and hedges, where he made 
considerahle acquisitions. 

It was understood, however, the 
next day, that the officers of govern- 
ment were making a strict search after 
some persons who had been on shore 
without permission, and accordingly 
aur philosophers determined. to remain 
on board, ia preference to a Brazilian 


prison. 

They sailed on the 7th of December ; 
and no sooner had the guard-boat left 
them, than Mr. Banks most impatiently 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
examining the islands at the entrance 
of the bay, where he collected many 
species of rare plants, and a most bril- 
liant variety of insects. 
_ Proceeding towards the south, na- 
ture began to open upon them in 
ber most gigantic attire, Beds of. sea- 
weed were, met with, to which they 
gave the name. of Fucus Giganteus, 
apwards of one hundred feet ia 
length of stalk ; and immense numbers 
of insects were caught blown off from 
the coast of Patagonia. Approaching 
Ferra del Fuego they passed through 
Straits: Le Maire, where Lieut, Cook 
afforded Mr. Banks eyery possible op- 

rtunity of making observations, send- 

-him and his attendants on shore, 
and standing off and on with the ship 
when he could not anchor. 

The Hndeavour now put isto Good 
Success bay to wood and water, when 
many curious observations were made 
on the rude inhabitants of that wild 
district. Whilst lying there, Mr. Banks 
and his companions had nearly perished, 
in. an excursion to the mountains in 
search of plants. Mistaking their route 
on their return, in a snow-storm, though 
then. the middle of;summer in that he- 
misphere, they were first checked in 
their progress hy Mr. Buchan falling 
into a fit, whieh forced them into a 
chain of circumstances that led to. their 
passing the night upon a woody moun- 
tain, exposed to cold, bunger, and fa- 
tigue, under whigh a seaman, and a 
black servant of Mr. Banks expired ; 
and it was with. the. greatest difficulty 
that Dr. Solander was saved, During 








the whole of this trying scene, the acs 

tivity, spirit, and presence of mind of 

Mr. Banks were most admirable ; owing 

to which alone did the whole party, 
escape from perishing. 

Whilst. passing round Cape Horn, 
and in their route to. the north-west, 
Mr. Banks made great additions to the 
science of ornithology, he having him- 
self killed no less than sixty-two birds 
ia one day; and as they approached 
the immense, and then new, Archipela- 
go. of the South Sea Islands, the first 
land seen was discovered by his own 
servant, Peter Briscoe, to which, from 
its shape and appearance, was giveo the 
name of Lagoon Island. Running 
through a number of new islands, the 
recently-discovered land of Otabeite 
was seen, on the 10th of April, £769, 
the island to which they were directed 
to proceed for the observation of the 
transit which was to take place on the 
3d of the ensuing June. 

_ During bis long residence amongst a 
newly-discovered people, lively, bold, 
and not half-civilized, Mr. Baoks dis- 
tinguished himself much by his activity, 
good temper, and conciliatory manners, 
which tended much to the comfort and 
success of the expedition. |§ He soon 
became a great favourite with the chiefs, 
and indeed with all ranks, as bis leisure 
gave him more opportunities of culti va- 
ting their acquaintance and friendship 
than Cook could possibly spare from 
his. professional avocations. He be- 
came, of course, the friend, the me- 
diator, and the umpire. upon all occa- 
sions of doubt and difficulty which 
could not fail to occur in a situation so 
novel, With the ladies, too, he was 
a great favourite; aod a whimsical 
scene once occurred upon a visit to. one 
of the chiefs whose wile, Tuma, the 
moment they sat down, did our philos- 
opher the honour to place herself close 
by him, indeed on the same mat. Un- 
fortunately the high-bred dame, like 
some of her sisters, in our world of fash- 
ion, was notin the first bloom of her 
youth, nor did she exhibit any. traits of 
ever having been a beauty: he there 
fore manifested no extraordinary. grati- 
tude for those public marks. of. distine« 
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tion ; but seeing a very pretty girl in the 
crowd, and not adverting to the digni- 
ty of iis noble companion, beckoned to 
her to come and sit by him. Aftér a 
little coqtiétry the girl complied, when, 
seated between his rival queens, he un- 
fortunately paid all his attentions to the 
Jattet, loading het with beads and with 
évery showy trifle that he thougtt 
would gratify her. This soon produ- 
ced evidént marks of disappointinert 
in the countenance of his more elderly 
chere amie, yet she persevered in her 
civilities; assiduously supplying bith 
with the milk of (he cocoa-nut, and 
such otlier dainties as were within hér 
reach, evidently with the design of tak- 
ing iis heart or his trinkets, if not by 
storm at least by s#p, when this most 
ludicrous scene was hastily broken up 
by the ingenuity of the Barringtons atid 
Soamieses of the island, who had 

tied the pockets of some of the’ gentie- 
men as déxterously as if they had been 
coming out froin the Opera. 

This produced considérable ‘confa- 
sion, but was, however, at length got 
over by the judicious conduct of Mr. 
Banks, which led to the ittimeédiate re- 
covery of the stolen goods. So strong 
indeed was his desire to avoid giving 
any offence to the natives; with whose 
custoins they were then utacquainted, 
that when one of his draughtsmen, Mr. 
Buchan, died, he declined briaging bith 
on shore, and consented to his body be- 
ing sunk in the offing, which was done 
with as much deceney and solemnity as 
circamstaneés and Situation would ad- 
mit of, 

The natives soon began to prt such 
confidence in Mr. Banks; that; a6 soon 
as his tent was set up it the little forti+ 
fication constfueted on Point Venus, 
one of the most powerful chiefs paid 
him @ visit, bringing with him fot only 
his wife and family, but the roof of 4 
house, materials for fitting it up, with 
furniture and implements of various 
kinds, declaring his résolatiow to take 
Ptr ye thefe ; aii instatite of 

-witl and confidenée h pleas: 
ing; which Mr, Banks crt means 
aad power (6 sttetigthen aad im 

ve, 
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Oar philosophers were wow bubity 
employed in collecting and preservibg 
such specimens of watural history, fn 
various branches, as they could procure; 
bat in this pursait they were much an- 
noyed by flies and other insects, which 
not only covered the paper on whieh 
Mr. Parkinson, the natural bistory paid- 
ter, wag at work, bat actually at 
off the colour as fast as he ‘cold 
lay. it on. 

The voyagets were soon gratified by 
a visit from the well-known Queéh 
Oberes, who then lived -separate ftom 
her husband; and seemed determined 
to pity every personal attention to Mr. 
Banks; who, of one occasion, bappened 
to cateh her majesty iu a little faux-pas'; 
for; proceeding not vety early in the 
forenoon, to attend her drawing-room 
in her cafide, he popped unexpeetedly 
into her béd-chamber under the awn- 
ing ; and stepping in to eall het up, a 
liberty which he thought he might take 
without aftty danget of giving offence, 
he discovered thére, to his great astor- 
ishthent, a handsome young fellow of 
five-and-twenty. Propriety, of course, 
induced him to retreat with some de- 
gree of haste and conftsion ; but the 
tords of the bed-chamber aod dames 
Phonnewr itnmediately informed him, 
that such occtitrences never excited the 
animad versions of téa-tables, or gave of- 
fence to the prudes, not brought grist to 
Doctor's Commons; but were as anit 
vetsatly Known as the Most secret at 
rangements of the sate kind in Eero- 
pean coteries. Indeed the lady herself 
was 60 little affeeted by the mal-adroit 
discovery, that she rose and dréssed 
with alt ; and admitting Me. 
Banks to her dressing-room, as a merk 
Of special grace, clothed him with her 
own toyal hands in a suit of fine dloth, 
and proceeded with him to the tents, 
where she wa¢ reteived with alt due 
respect and cetémony. (ae 

Mr. Batks beeaine now the aniversal 
friend of all the natives of every rank. 
To hic they applied in every emergen- 
cy and pont em ow td serail, 
on all occasions, they pliced. the most 
implicit confidence: ‘This was of the 
highest consequeneé to the expedition, 
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when, a short time before the expected 


-transit, the astronomical quadrant, 


which was then carried on shore for the 


first time, was stolen from the tents 
during the night. The loss of this in- 


strument would have amounted nearly 
to the total failure of the object,in view, 
and Mr. Banks, who “ upon such oc- 
casions declined neither labour nor risk, 
and who had more influence. over the 
Indians than any” of the officers, de- 
termined to go into the woods in search 
of it, accompanied only by a midship- 


‘man and. Mr. Green, the astronomer. 


After great fatigue and exertion, and 
with considerable presence of mind, 
as detailed. in Hawkesworth’s account 
of the voyage, the quadrant was hap- 
pily recovered, and Mr. Banks had the 
satisfaction of displaying his zeal in fa- 
vour, not only of science in general, 
-but of abranch, to which he was 
not attached by any personal predilec- 
tion. 

We might fill our pages with many 
whimsical anecdotes of the subject of 
our biography, during his visit to Ota- 


heite, where he was prominent upon all 
occasions, but for these must refer the 


curious reader to Hawkesworth, parti- 
cularly in regard to some adventures 
with Oberea, which, after his return, 
prompted some wicked wit to write to 
him, or rather to print to him, a poeti- 
cal epistle from that princess ; an epis- 
tle attributed to the lateProfessorPorson, 
though not correctly, as we have no- 
ticed in our biograpby of that gentle- 
man. 

When the day of observation arriv- 
ed, Cook, in order to guard against dis- 
appointment from cloudy weather, dis- 
patched a party in the long-boat to Ki- 
meo, an island in the vicinity; Mr. 
Banks, in his indefatigable zea) for sci~ 
ence, determined to accompany them, 
though it certainly was at that time a 
service of some risk to go with so small 
a force amongst strangers. Such, how- 
ever, was the confidence with which he 
himself bad inspired the natives, that 
Tubourai Tamaide, one of the princi- 


| pal chiefs, together with his wife, readi- 


ly accompanied the little. party without 
fear or apprehension. 
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So ardent was Mr. Banks in the in- 
vestigation of every thing novel or curi- 
ous, that he actually consented to act a 
part iv one of their funeral processions, 
since upon no other terms could he be 
permitted to witness it; he therefore 
officiated in this ceremony in the capa- 
city of Nineveh ; for which purpose 
he was stripped of his European dress, 
and asmall piece of cloth being tied 
round his middle, his body, was smear- 
ed with charcoal and water as low as 
the shoulders, until it was as black as 
that ofa negro, ‘The same operation 
was performed upon several others, 
amongst whom were some ladies, who 
were reduced to a state as near to nak- 
edness as himself; and thus they set 
forward, not as an European procession, 
with a crowd at their heels, but driving 
every body before them with terror and 
affright ; when, after half an hour's 
marching in silence and solitude, the 
mourners were dismissed to wash them- 
selves in the river, and to put on their 
customary apparel. 

Preparing for their departure, Mr. 
Banks most sedulously employed him- 
self in rendering to those gentle islaod- 
ers all the services in his power; for 
which purpose he planted a great quan- 
tity of water-melons, oranges, lemons, 
limes, and other plants and trees, which 
he had collected at Rio Janeiro, even at 
the risk of his personal liberty. Nor 
was his generous care unappreciated by 
the natives ; for having planted some 
of the melon seeds soon after his arrival, 
these had thriven so well that the is- 
landers pointed them out to him with 
great satisfaction, importuning him for 
more seeds, which request, of course, 
he readily granted. 

All ranks were justly partial to him ; 
but one individual became particularly 
attached,so much so indeed, that be 
determined to proceed to England in 
the sbip. This was Tupia, who had 
been prime-minister to Oberea, in her 
days of active sovereignty when Cap- 
tain Wallis was there, and was also the 
chief .Tahowa, orarchbishop of the. is- 
Jand, and consequently a most. inter: 
esting individual to bring to England, 
either for obtaining information, -fes- 
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pecting Otaheite, or for. carrying back 
again thearts and knowledge of Kurope, 

For various scenes and anecdotes 
duriog their range through new-discov- 
ered lands, in their voyage from Ota- 
heite to New Zealand, we must refer to 
the printed account of the voyage itself, 
merely noting that the name of . Banks 
was given to an island on that coast by 
Cook, in lat. 43..22..8., and lon, 186. 
30. W., not very far distant from that 
point which is the antipodes of | Lon- 
don. . 

After coasting the two islands which 
form New Zealand, the voyagers pro- 
ceeded towards the coast of New Hol- 
Jand, to which part Cook gave the 
name of New South Wales, where Mr. 
Banks and Dr, Solander made so mar 
ny botanical acquisitions in one bay, 
that the name of Botany Bay was giv- 
ento it; but Port Jackson they merely 
passed so as to see that it was a harbour 
deserving of aname. Whilst running 
along the coast of New Holland, they 
met with an accident which had nearly 
deprived Mr. Banks, and the world at 
large, of the fruits of all his labours; 
for the ship having struck upon a. coral 
reef, to the manifest risk of all their 
lives, of which there is a most interest- 
ing account in Hawkesworth, they after- 
wards got her into. Endeavour River, 
where, on bringing her up by the stern 
to get at the leak under the bows, the 
water in the limbers rushed aft into the 
bread-room, where all bis botanical 
collections were stowed, together with 
his other acquisitions in natural history, 
which were. so completely wetted 
through, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could be restored. 

From New Holland they visited 
New Guinea, proceeding thence through 
the Indian Archipelago. to Batavia, 
where both Mr. Banks and. Dr. Solan- 
der had nearly lost their lives from that 
unhealthy climate. . There too, to his 
unexpressible regret, he lost his Otahei- 
tean friend, T’upia, whose superior in- 
telligence and goodness of beart had 
endeared him to his patron. After vis- 
iting the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena, the Endeavour anchored in 
the Downs on the 12th of June, 1771; 





and Mr. Banks had the pleasure of land- 
ing on his native shore, a!ter an absence 
of three years all but two months. 
Our enterprising philosopher was re- 
ceived on his return, by all ranks, with 
the most eager admiration and the ut- 
most kindness; and on the 10th of 
August, by his Majesty’s express de- 
sire, Mr. Banks and Dr, Solander, ac- 
companied by Sir John Pringle, thea 
President of the Royal Society, attead- 
ed,at Richmond, where they bad the 
honour of a private royal interview, 
which lasted some hours. Indeed 
neither of those distinguished naturalists 
had been unmind{ul of the predilection 
which he, whom we may now call the 
great father and patron of British. sei- 
ence, had for botanical novelty; and 
accordingly they had taken care to 
bring home a great many specimens for 
the royal gardens at Kew, which were 
most graciously received, 
_.,Early in 1772 an expedition was 
prepared under the command of Cap- 
tain Cook, ‘to proceed in search of the 
so much talked of Southern Continent; 
in which Mr. Banks most anxiously 
took a part, intending to perform the 
voyage ; he prepared his establishment 
upon the most extensive scale, and was 
to be accompanied by Zoffany the paio- 
ter, under his Majesty’s express pat- 
ronage. On this account orders were 
given by the Admirality for fitting the 
ships out with every possible accommo- 
dation that Mr. Bavks could desire ; 
but the Resolution having sailed from 
Long Reach for Plymouth on the 10th 
of May, she was foundso very crank, 
from the additional upper works, even 
in the smooth water of the river, as to 
be obliged to.be carried into Sheerness 
to have the additional cabins cut away, 
with such. other alterations as were 
necessary to make her sea-worthy, 
This of course struck at the very .root 
of Mr. Banks's project, in curtailing 
him of the space and accommodatioa 
absolutely necessary for the establish- 
ment which he had. formed; but so 
anxious were the admiralty to do eve- 
ry thing possible for bim, that the first 
Lord, the Earl of Sandwich,. and Sir 
Hugh Palliser, actually went down to 
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Sheerness to superintend the alterations, 
and to preserve things in such a state as 
to accommodate the man who was nb+ 
bly resigning all the delights of polish- 
@d society in the cause of science, —It 
was impracticable; however, with any 
regard to the safety of the ship, and the 
success of the geographical objects of 
the expedition, to préserve the nécessa- 
fy accommodations; and Mr. Banks 
gave up his plans, though with great 
regret, and not before the early part of 
June, on the 11th of which month the 
Messrs. Forster wete engaged to pet- 
form the voyage upon a smaller stale of 
preparation ; during all which Mr. 
Banks most sedulously gave his best 
advice and assistance. 

Disappointed in this expedition, Mr. 
Banks was prompted to engage in some 
other active reseatch, and accordingly 
determined on a voyage to Iceland and 
the western islatids of Scotland ; part- 
ly for the purpose of scientific observa- 
tion, aod, as Van ‘Toil states; whe 
accompanied him, in order to keep 
together and employ the draughtsmen, 
and other persons, whom he and Dr. 
Solander had engaged for the Soutli 
Sea expedition. € 

The vessel which he hired for this 
voyage was engaged at 100l. pet 
month; aud the party was agreeably 
increased by Dr. James Liot of Edin- 
burgh as astronomer, and the late Cap- 
tain Gore, who accompanied Cook in 
his third voyage, then-a Lieutenant : 
to which we may add another Lieu- 
tenant of the navy, three draughtsmen, 
two writers, and seamen, and servants, 
to the number of forty in all. 

They sailed from the river in July, 
and called at Portsmouth, thence to 
Plymouth, and proceeded up St. 
George’s Channel, meaning to call at 
the Isle of Man for the purpose of éx- 
amining some Ranic inscriptions; but 
the weather being an favourable, they 
gave up the design, and pushed on for 
the Western Islands, visiting Oransay, 
Columbkill, Scarba, and Staffa, so re- 
tarkable for its bassaltic columns, but 
till then, we may say, compatatively 
unknown. Ta eet ptevious to this, 
Staffa had only been slightly mention- 
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ed by Buchanan; 80 that Mr. Batiks 
had no idea or intention Of stop 
there, nor Would he, had it fot been 
that the strength of the tides obliged 
thésh to anchor, during the night; in the 
sound bevween the Ixlé of Mull ana 
Motven, opposite to Drumen; the seat 
of Macléan, a Highland chieftain, whe 
invited the travellers on shore t6 break- 
fast the next morning, when they re- 
ceived information of the pillars from 
Mr. Leach, who had visited them a 
few days before. Mr. Banks’ desite 
for information coald pot resist the offer 
of that gentleman to aceompaty tha 
party to Staffa, and accordingly they 
sét off in the boats the same day, arri- 
ving at the spot laté in the evening, the 
distance being about nine leagues ftoth 
their anchorage. 

Havitig ordered their vessel to Wait 
for them at Tobirmore, a very fine hare 
bour on tlie Mull side, they joined her, 
after gratifying their curiosity by an ace 
curate investigation, and proceedéd of 
their voyage, which was now directed 
through seas hitherto unexplored by the 
eye of philosophic scierice. 

They passed the Orkneys and Shet- 
land islands without any particular in- 
vestigation ; being anxious to have the 
whole summer before them for the ex- 
amination of Teeland, whose rocky 
coasts protnised them great acquisitions 
in iehthyology, whilst its extensive 
plains, under the rapid and éxuberant 
fertility of the northetn hemisphere, 
would present a new scene in the bo+ 
tanical world. 

On thé 28th of Augast, 1772, théey 
arrived off the coast of Iceland; and an- 
chored neat to Bassestedr ; from whence 
they proceeded to investigate the natur- 
al curiosities of that extraordinary, and 
then little known, island. Their jot 
ney to Monat Hecla oceupied twetve 
days, the distance being considérable, 
and between three and four huridréd 
thiles of it being overt an uninterrupted 
track of lava. Mr, Banks dad his 
party, on the 24th of September, were 
the first that ever had reached the semi+ 
mit of that celebrated voicand ; thé at 
tempt having dati! then been prev 
partly through superstifion, and 
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from the extreme difficulty of ascent, 


previous to aa eruption which had taken: 


place some time before. 

Those who have a curiosity on this 
subject, may consult Van Troil’s Let- 
ters, from whieh we shall select only 
one extraordinary fact, that when at the 
summit, which was a space of ground 
about eight yards in breadth, and twen- 
ty in length, entirely free from snow, 
but the sand quite wet from the snow 
having recently melted away, they ex- 

rienced at one and the same time a 
high degree of heat and cold; for in 
the air Fahrenhewt’s thermometer was 
constantly at 24°, yet when set on the 
ground it rose to 153°. 

After completely investigating every 
thing curious, they left Iceland, and ar- 
rived at Edioburgh in November, from 
whence they set off by land for Lon- 
don. 

It is gratifying to, reflect that the en- 
quiries of our scieotific and benevolent 
fellow-countryman were not confined to 
objects of natural history alone, in his 
hyperborean excursion. We under- 
stand that Iceland was considerably in- 
debted to him, even after bis return, for 
various benefits derived from his com- 
munications with, aod representations 
to, the Danish government, in aid of 
extensive plans for the amelioration of 
many circumstances‘connected with the 
political and social state of its popula- 
tion. 

The objects which Mr. Banks had 
in visiting foreign countries, seem not 
to have led him to the Continent; to 
him France and Italy had oo peculiar 
charms: but content: with his, native 
home, yet. anxious to embellish and 
improve it, he now passed his: time. 
principally in. London, or at his pater- 
nal seat in. Lincolnshire, surrounded by 
men of letters, and by persons of the 
first rank and fortune, corresponding 
with the mest eminent foreign natural- 
ists, attending aedulously to the meet- 
ings of the, Royal Society, forming a, 
splendid collection of natural curiosi- 
tes ; and, above all, dedicating his time 
and: fortune. to. scientific benevolence, 
and judiciously applying the. discove- 
nes of philosophy to. the important uses 
of human Jife, | 
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Sir John Pringle having retired 
from the office of President of the Roy~ 
al Society in 1777, Mr. Banks was 
called to fill the vacant chair, upon the 
duties of which, however, he did not 
eater untilthe ensuing year, when his 
ample fortune enabled him, as bis gene- 
rous spirit promoted, to commence & 
system by which his house became, 
through a long series of years, ascene 
of hospitality, and of more than benev- 
olent kindness to genius of every coun- 
tey, and of every rank in society. His 
house was, in fact, the common resort 
of men of seience from all parts of the 
world; and, upon Sunday evenings, 
in general, during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Royal Society, his 
apartments were open to his friends, 
and to all strangers of fair character; a 
decent appearance, and quiet, though 
not polished manners, being all that was 
required in addition to genius, to pro- 
cure for it a liberal reception. 

Indeed the humblest votary of sci- 
ence found encouragement to resort 
there to enjoy a participation in the 
conversations, in a view of models, in- 
ventions, specimens, &c,; in ready ac- 
cess to his magnificent and extensive 
library, and multitudinous, yet select, 
collection of the curiosities of nature 
and ofart. Thevalue of such a boon 
may be judged of by the fact, that the’ 
catulogue alone amounted to four octa- 
vo volumes, 

¥et his liberality at home, and bis 
indefatigable attention to the public du- 
ties.of the President’s chair, could not 
secure him from the attacks of eavy or 
of party-spirt. But the assailants and: 
the assailed are now in the dust; and 
neither our space nor our feelings wilt 
permit us to enter further upon the subs. 
ject. Those who are fond of contro- 
versy may consult something that 
purports to be a memoir of bim in the 
‘+ PublicCharacters,” but we have too 
high a both for him, and the 
leader. of bis assailants, to render our 
pages the record of what we wish to be 
forgotten. As for the President bim~ 
self, it has been well said, that he main-' 
tained his position firmly ; and that ha 
lived to behold that iotimate, union 
which ought ever to exist between the 
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patrons and the votaries of learning, 
producing all the grace and all the pow- 
er of such a combination, giving science 
a home in thecourts of greatness, and 
alluring the honourable to win addition- 
al honours in the retirements of philos- 
ophy. The close attention which the 
President now paid to the duties of his 
station, induced him to select a rural 
retirement nearer to London than his 
seat in Lincolnshire, meaning also 
there to conduct various horticultural 
experiments. with more convenience 
to himself, and to public advantage. 
For these purposes, he, in the year 
1779, took a lease of the premises at 
Spring Grove, on Smalberry Green, 
from Elisha Biscoe, esq. who built it ; 
and on the 29th of March in the same 
year, he married Dorothea daughter 
and co-heiress of William Weston esq., 
of Provender, io the parish of Norton, 
county of Kent: her sister being the 
wife of Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. 

On the 24th of March, Mr., then Sir 
Joseph Banks, was elevated fo the same 
honours; soon after which he was at- 
tacked by the well-known Peter Pin- 
dar, whose-slipshod muse was as capa- 
ble of adorning and of giving dignity 
to any subject, as of revelling in those 
which had already disgraced a Swift 
and a Pasquin. Like his gracious 
monarch, however Sir Joseph laughed 
at the witty, though virulent poet, and 
never caught a butterfly less, notwith- 
standing the attack on the Emperor of 
Morocco ! 

Sir Joseph Banks now became a dis- 
tinguished leader in, and an assiduous 
patron of, allthe public and patriotic 
societiesof the day. His ready en- 
couragement was given to Sir John 
Sinclair, in preparing and collecting the 
statistical account of Scotland. He 
wasa member of the Board of Agri- 
culture ; patronized the breed of sheep ; 
the drainage of the Fens ; and was on 
all occasions the steady encourager 
both of gardening and husbandry: so 
that his various avocations only permit- 
ted him to reside on his paternal estate 


in Lincolnshire, in the autumn of each 


year. 
The proceedings of the African As- 
sociation have now acquired so much 
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interest, that it cannot be irrevelant to 
notice the active part which Sir Joseph 
took in their earliest institution. © He 
was at that period member of a * Satur- 
day’s Club,” which met at the St. Al- 
ban’s ‘Tavern, consisting, besides him-' 
self, of the late Earl of Galloway,’ the 
present Marquis of Hastings, General 
Conway, Sir Adam Ferguson, Sir Wil- 
liam Fordyce, Mr.Pulteney, Mr.Beau- 
foy, Mr. Stuart, the Bishop of Landaff, 
Lord Carysfort, and Sir John Sinclair, 
The different members had long been 
impressed with a desire to promote the 
investigation of African geography, 
and the civilization of African society ; 
and on the 9th of June, 1788, being 
all present but the three ~last named 
members, they entered into various res- 
olutions, preparatory to more active ex- 
ertions ; forming themselves into a so- 
ciety for that purpose, for three years, 
with a subscription of five guineas an- 
nually. From such a small beginning 
sprung up one of the most important 
associations of the present day. 

Of the first committee df four, Sir 
Joseph was elected a member, on the 
same day, and their proceedings were 
soon in astate of activity; for which 
purpose Sir Joseph introduced to them 
the well-known enterprising adventurer 
Ledyard, who had just then returned 
from an attempt to cross the Russian 
dominions to Kamschatka and North- 
west America on foot; for which pur- 
pose he had been liberally supplied 
with the pecuniary means by Sir Jo- 
seph himself, 

With a heart beating with grateful 
loyalty, and warm with national: patri- 
otism, Sir Joseph still considered bim- 
self a citizen of the world in the cause 
of science, as he evinced in 1796, by 
most generous conduct, and which de- 
serves particular mention. 

The uncertainty of the fate of Pey- 
rouse, the French navigator, had for 
some time interested the whole philoso- 
phical world, and the old French gov- 
eroment and national assembly had sent 
out an expedition in search of him, 
under the command of D’Entrecas-' 
teaux,on board of which was embarked’ 
an ingenious naturalist, Labillardiere.’ 
During their absence, the revolution 
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took place; D’Entreeasteaux also died, 
and was succeeded in the command by 
M. Dauribeau, who hearing of the 
change of politics on their arrival at Ja- 
ya, determined to hoist the white flag, 
a circumstance disagreeable to Labil- 
lardiere, and some others of the officers. 

The Dutch were then at war with 
revolutionary France, and Labillardiere 
was given up tothem as a prisoner, and 
his journals and collections taken 
session of. He was afterwards permit- 
ted togo to the Isle of France, from 
whence he sailed for Europe, and arri- 
ved, in 1796; soon after which he re- 
ceived information that his collections 
of natural history had been sent to 
England.» The French government 
immediately put in their claim for them, 
which was most generously seconded 
by Sir Jeseph, with all the exertions, as 
Labillardiere acknowledges, ‘“ that 
were to have been expected from his 
known love for the sciences.” In this 
he was successful, the British govern- 
ment feeling the same liberal principles, 
aud acting as they did afterwards on 
several similar occasions. 

A life of such general advantage to 
the country, could not fail to merit the 
attention of his venerable and patriotic 
sovereign, who speedily selected him 
as an effective member of the Privy 
Council, and conferred upon him, ia 
1795, the red ribband of the Bath. 
Sir Joseph, however, took no part in 
politics,at least as a partizan ; he had not 
even a seat in Parliament, notwith- 
standing his parliamentary connexion 
pe Boston, as Recorder of that bor- 
ough. 

_ In 1804, he became active in form- 
ing the Horticultural Society, to which 
he was acontributor of several papers, 
explanatory of his mode of cultivating 
several scarce, yet useful productions, 
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in his garden at Spring Grove, and also 
at Revesby Abey. 

In 1817, Sir Joseph Banks had the 
misfortune to lose his only sister, Sarala 
Sophia, a loss which he severely felt, as 
her amiable qualities, together with 
those of Lady Banks, had often render- 
ed Spring Grove the favourite and fa- 
miliar resort of royalty, not only before 
his late Majesty’s unhappy illness, but 
afterwards, 

During the latter years of a well- 
spent life, Sir Joseph laboured under 
an afflicting complaint, which in a great 
measure had so deprived him of the use 
of his lower extremities, that he was 
unable to take his accustomed exercise : 
but his spirits still supported him, and 
to the last he was the active patron of 
science and literature. In the month 
of April of the present year, however, 
he found himself so totally unable to 
sustain the duties of his office at Somer- 
set House, that he expressed a wish to 
resign: but this resignation the society 
were unwilling to accept of, and he con- 
tinued to hold the office until his de- 
mise, which took placesoon after, on 
the morning of the 19th of May, 1820, 
at his house in Soho-square, 

We have not space to record the nu- 
merous instances which we could ad- 
duce of his liberal encouragement of 
science, of his benevolent attention to 
public and private charities, or of his 
generous hospitahty. His last will dis- 
plays his feelings towards his country, 
by the bequest of his library and collee- 
tion to the British Museum. Dyin 
without issue his title is extinct ; oad 
his estates go to collateral connexions, 
after the death of the dowager. 

We trust that public gratitude will 
do honour to him and to the country, 
by all thatcan now be done—an ap- 


propriate Monument. 








From the Imperial Magazine. 
ECCENTRICITY OF A SINGULAR CHARACTER, 


CONTRASTED WITH THE BENEVOLENCE OF HIS EXECUTOR, 


ATELY died, in the county of 
Cornwall, Col, O’D———, whose 


life, manners, dress, and habitation, pre- have long since been 


uniformity. With the history of old 
Elwes and Daniel Dancer, the public 
made acquainted ; 


sented a singular picture of miserable and although Col. O°D— can hardly 
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be said to coincide in character with 
either, the oddities which marked his 
jife, prove him to have been a branch 
of the same common family. 

‘In early life, this gentleman had been 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal 
Marines, on the Plymouth station ; but 
on quitting public service, he retired to 
a parish on the banks of the Tamer, 
about six or seven miles from Plymouth, 
in which he had a valuable estate ; but 
it was not to instruct the rich by his 
example, nor feed the poor by his 
bounty. 

While retaining his military charac- 
ter, he became proverbial for his sloven- 
ly appearance, his penurious habits, 
and the hardihood of his manner of 
life. Sometimes he had been seen 
walking with one silk stocking on, 
while the other was of worsted, and 
while both complained of the length of 
time since they had been either washed 
or minded. In what part of the town 
he had fixed his lodgings, his brother 
officers were for a considerable time 
unable to discover. But being impel- 
led by that curiosity which is natural to 
the mind of man, they once watched 
him to his nightly abode, which they 
found to be between two iarge guns, 
where he spread his coat, and, regard- 
less of every thing around him, soon 
fell asleep. 

Though possessed of considerable 
property, he regularly visited Plymouth 
market, to transact in person his do- 
mestic concerns, after he had retired 
from public life. ‘This he continued to 
do upwards of twenty years, exhibiting 
on all occastions, an appearance of 
meanness, that always rendered him an 
object of contemptible distinction. His 
usual manner was, to ride on an old 
white horse which had been his com- 
panion through many years. This‘was 
exceedingly poor, was badly equipped, 
and seemed exactly adapted for the 
labour it had to perform,—to carry a 


load, that would not, by the splendour 
of its appearance, furnish by contrast an 
occasion of disgrace. 

The last time that Col. O’D— was 
noticed in Plymouth, he was dressed in 
a dirty night-cap, a hat without a brim, 
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a waistcoat which had formerly seen — 
better days, a pair of greasy leather 
breeches, kept up by braces made of 
listing, and straw twisted into ropes 
wound round his legs to supply the 
place of boots. In this condition he 
was seen sitting in the street, on the 
steps of the Telegraph office, eating an 
apple. 

His habitation was a miserable cot- 
tage, in the windows of which was no 
glass ; and, like Robinson Crusoe, he 
mounted on a Jadder whenever he en- 
tered, and then drew it afterbim. To 
fear, of every description, he was a per- 
fect stranger ; and from his acquaintance 
with’ arms, and the ferocious habits 
which he had cherished, he inspired 
terror in all around him, so that no one 
could have courage to commit any de- 
predations on his property, even though 
the prospect of obtaining considerable 
booty, might have held out a more than 
common temptation. ‘To strangers his 
house exhibited nothing inviting ; and 
to those who lived within the sphere of 
his acquaintance, his character was too 
well known. 

Of the strange singularities which 
marked his conduct, there is scarcely any 
end to the anecdotes which have been 
told. ‘Toa strong appetite, be was no 
stranger; and this he is represented as 
being always ready to indulge. This, 
however, was the only contribution 
which he was guilty of laying on his 
purse ; and to those two points the 
numerous anecdotes which are related of 
him, almost exclusively apply. 

On making his-will, he bequeathed 
£1000 in various legacies, giving the 
remaining part of his fortune, amount- 
ing to about £40,000, to a neighbor- 
ing gentleman, Mr. C. who it is gener- 
ally understood is no relation ; leaving 
a son and three daughters without even 
mentioning their names in his will. 
On hearing of his death, Mr. C. repaired 
to the house, taking with him two gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance, to witness 
the transactions of the day. On read- 
ing the will in presence of the son and 
daughters, for whom no_ provision had 
been made, Mr. C. with a degree of 
honourable generosity, which maby, 
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will be found to applaud, and but few 
to imitate, freely relinquished in their 
favour, the whole of that property, 
which, on legal grounds, he had a right 
to claim. The distribution of this 
property he committed to a gentleman 
of integrity and honour, from whose de- 
cision there should be no appeal. 
When Mr. C. first became acquainted 
with the contents of Col. O°’ D—’s will, 
he was in the western part of Cornwall. 
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He then instantly formed his resolu- 

tion to return to the children of his 

strange benefactor, the property which 

he had so wildly bestowed. And to 

provide for any accident which might 

arise in case of his own death, he ad-~ ; 
ded a codicil to his will, directing his 

executors to return that property which. 
he has had the pleasure thus nobly of 

refusing to accept. | 
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THE ROBIN HOOD OF ITALY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THREE MONTHS PASSED IN THE MOUNTAINS EAST OF ROME, DURING THE YEAR 1619. 
BY MARIA GRAHAM. 


The most novel and interesting part of this book re_ 
lates to the Italian Banditti, whose arrival and ex- 
ploits in the vieinity of Poli, where the author and 
her friends resided are particularly described. The 
rest of the volume is a pleasing enough account of 
the country ; butin this the writer falis into the 
very error which her preface reprehends, namely 
that of repeating what former travellers have told 
the public respecting Italy. We are really tired 
of the oft told tales of the same places, the same 
antiquities, the same pictures, and thesame church- 
es. Our readers, participating in this feeling, will 
the more readily pardon us for getting among the 
robbers at once ; and thus we introduce them. 


ue banditti or forusciti of Italy 
are what the forest outlaws of En- 
gland were in the days of Robin Hood. 
They are not of the poorest or vilest of 
the iahabitants. ‘T'hey generally pos- 
sess a little field and a house, whither 
they retire at certain seasons, and only 
take the field when the hopes of plunder 
allure them, or the fear of a stronger 
arm drives them to the woods and rocks, 
l'hey live under various chiefs, who, 
while their reign lasts, are absolute ; 
but as they are freely chosen, they are 
freely deposed, or sometimes murdered, 
ifthey offend their subjects, ‘T'o be 
admitted into the ranks of the regular 
banditti, a severe apprenticeship to all 
kinds of hardship is required. The address 
and energy displayed by these men, un- 
der a better government, might conduce 
tothe happiest effects. But here the 
fre burns not to warm but to destroy. 

Among these amiable gentry, though 
hot into their hands, it was the lot of 





our country folks to be thrown, when 
to avoid the heat of Rome, they. ‘went 
to the mountainous district of Poli,.ja’: 
the Autumn of last year. Mrs.c Arar’; 
ham relates the adventures of the Gef- 
man Painter, whose own story was 
translated into the Atheneum, vol-. 
ume vi. pp. 417, 453, and then pro-, 
ceeds to other events of even a more» 
tragical character. ‘The ruffians were, 
among the companions of De Cesaris,; 
the Dicesaris of Mr. Kelsall, (see our 
former Numbers), who was shot 
near Terracina, soon after the period 
to which that gentleman alludes. This 
Brigand was famous in his day. 
“He (says Mrs. Graham) carried 
r, pens, and ink, in a case in ‘his 
shoulder belt ; and, besides the Madon- 
na, he had a crystal bung to his neck, 
with which “he took the light out.of 
men’s eyes,” and thus éasily overcame 
them. It was curious to find this hum- 
ble copy of Rogero’s enchanted mirror 
among the mountain shepherds ; but, 
like all uncivilized people, they believe 
in enchantments, and most of them re- 
garded De Cesaris as no mean wizard. 
In fact, he and many of his companions 
were men of some education and natu- 
ral understanding. While their . gross- 
er fellows were gambling and dancing, 
they amused themselves with books ; 
on this ‘occasion, one of them read 
aloud from some old romance in rhyme, 
the others sitting round and hen. 
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or attending seriously, as the nature of 
the subject.was grave or gay; thus the 
night "i 
Just before the banditti came to the 
neighbourhood of Poli, there appeared 
there a gang of gypsies, evidently in con- 
nection with them, and their avant-cou- 
riers, Immediately after,the alarm was 
given that a party of the robbers occu- 
pied the mountains, Their first achieve- 
ment was to seize two lads whom they 
quickly released, and though only 
thirteen in number, the whole country 
was soon in astate of confusion and terror, 
Troops, police, and armed citizens 
scoured the land in vain expeditions ; 
the robbers helped themselves to provi- 
sions, and did not decamp till they had 
levied contributions as the ransom of 
prisoners taken. 

“ They talked pretty freely with 
their. prisoners about themselves and 
their habits of life, which they main- 
tainéd arose from necessity rather than 
choice. They showed them the heart 
and picture of the Madonna, which each 
had suspended from his neek, saying, 
“We know that we are likely to die a 
violent death, but in our hour of need 
we have these,” touching their muskets, 
“to struggle for our lives with, and this,” 
kissing the image of the Virgin, * to 
meke our death easy.” This mixture 
of ferocity and superstition is one of the 
most terrific features in the character of 
the banditti of Italy. Nor is it con- 
fined to them only : when a man who 
has led a bad life begins to feel remorse 
of conscience, and to despair of par- 
don hereafter, the vulgar belief that a 
death on the scaffold, where the priest 
atténds to whisper absolution into the 
ear of the culprit, as the axe descends, 
is @ sure road to Heaven, has been 
known to induce the poor wretch to 
commit some heinous crime, that he 
may gain that happiness, by a violent 
aid disgraceful death, which he fears he 
has forfeited by a sinful life. If it were 


possible might it not be politic to de- 
prive murderers, at least of absolution 
at the point of death ?” 

Did it not occur to the writer that 
our own sectaries carry their faith-doc- 
trines to just as great a length, and that 
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the most common ending of our capital 
criminals “is in the full assurance of © 
being among the eleet ?” 

But to return to the foreign banditti, 
A surgeon named Cherubini, of Castel- 
Madama (near Tivoli) was their princi- 
pal captive, and he gives a very curious 
account of their savage life. ‘The man 
who carried up his ransom, “ was an 
old grey headed peasant, and was taken 
early on the same day with the surs 
geon. His spirit and good humour 
pleased the robbers, and, as it after- 
wards appeared, was of service to the 
poor son of Esculapius. They chose 
this old man to convey his letter, beg- 
ging ransom might be sent ; and, as he 
left them, he said, “ Figli miei, (my 
sons,) be good to this man, for he isa 
good man, and deserves it.” They 
promised they would, and said, “ Since 
you call us sons, you shall be tata” 
(daddy) ; and afterwards, when he re- 
turned from his first message, and found 
them eating some fresh mutton, which, 
on account of his want of teeth, he 
could not chew, they said, “ Waita 
little, and we will have something for 
tata also ;” upon which the chief sliced 
some liver and kidney, and, spitting it 
on a ramrod, roasted it for him. 

“ A goatherd, who had once been 
kept forcibly with a party of banditti, 
told us, that one of their chiefs had 
formerly been an acquaintance of his. 
This man had accidentally committed 
homicide, and, afraid of the consequen- 
ces, had fled to Conca, in the kingdom 
of Naples, from the states of the church. 
There, being without a passport, he 
was taken up and imprisoned ; but, by 
the grace of the Virgin, and of Saint 
John Baptist, he had escaped to the 
woods : there, after wandering a month, 
and being almost starved, he met with 
banditti, who invited him to join them. 
To this he, nothing loth, consented, 
when, to try his manhood, they gave 
him a piece of flesh roasted to eat, tel- 
ling him it was part of a Christian’s 
heart. “It might have been two 
hearts,” said the ruffian ; “ but I would 
have eaten it.” He had to perform a 
noviciate of two years, hewing wood, 
drawing water, and performing other 
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menial offices ; but a year ago, he figur- 
ed as the chief of a party among them. 

« The last is a pretty fair specimen 
of the stories told and believed of the 
origin of most of the principal outlaws. 
Every day, while we remained at Ti- 
voli, brought some new particulars con- 
cerning their marches, It was ascer- 
tained, that the whole number amount- 
ed to about one hundred and forty, 
divided into companies, not exceeding 
twenty in each, for the sake of more 
easy subsistence, ‘The head quarters ap- 

red to be at Rio Freddo, and in the 
woods of Subiaco. Their spies, and 
those who bought provisions for them, 
were lavishly paid, and the instances of 
any information being given against 
them were very rare, On one occasion, 
however, they had seized a ploughman 
belonging to Rio Freddo, and, after 
beating him, they had sent him to his 
house to fetch a few dollars, as the price 
of his future security while at work. 
On his way, he met the hunters belong- 
ing to Subiaco, and gave them notice of 
the situation of the robbers, ‘They de- 
sired him to fetch his money, and go to 
the appointed place with it, and if he 
found them still there, to leave a mark 
ata particular tree, Meanwhile they 
took measures for surrounding the lair, 
and having done so, waited patiently 
till the poor man had paid his money 
and made the mark agreed on; and 
thisthey were more careful to do, as, 
had the brigands suspected he had given 
information, they would certainly have 
put him to death, Assoonas he was 
safe, the hunters drew close round the 
enemy, who were seven in number, and 
fired : two were killed on the spot, and 
the five others, of whom one was found 
dead of his wounds near the place next 
day, left their fire-arms and concealed 
themselves in the thicket of Atcinuzzo, 
between Rio Freddo and Subiaco.” 

As for the Surgeon Cherubini, he tells, 
that on the morning of the 17th of 
August, “the factor of the Cavaliere 
Settimio Bischi, named Bartolomeo 
Marasca, a person well known to me, 
camé to my house, with a letter from 
his master, desiring me to come to Ti- 
Voli, my assistance as a surgeon being 
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necessary, both to Signor Gregorio 
Celestine and to the nun sister, Chiara 
Eletta Morelli. On this account, I 
burried over my visits to my patients 
at Castel Madama. and set off on horse- 
back, accompanied by the factor, who 
was armed with a gun, towards Tivoli.” 

On the road they were surrounded 
and captured by the banditti, who or- 
dered them to march towards San Gre- 
gorio. Itseems the poor son of Galen 
was mistaken for @ greater man, the 
Vice Prince of Castel Madama, who 
had passed the same road only a few 
hours before him. But better smell 
fish than none, says the proverb. The 
brigands plundered the apothecary as if 
he had been a Prince. He says “ one: 
took my watch, another my case of lan- 
cets. At the beginning of our march we 
met, at short distances, four youths be- 
longing to San Gregorio, and one elder- 
ly man, all of whom were obliged to 
share my fate ; shortly after, we met 
another man, and an old woman, whose 
ear-rings were taken, and they were 
then permitted to continue their 


journey.” 


They were led to the top of the hills, 
and the account proceeds, 

“‘ The factor Marasca then talked a 
good deal to the brigands; showed 
himself well acquainted with their num- 
bers, and said other things, whieh my 
wretched state of mind prevented me 
from attending to very distinctly ; but 
seeing him apparently so intimate with 
the robbers, a suspicion crossed meé, 
that 1 was betrayed by him, 

“ The chief brigand then turned to 
me, and throwihg dowa niy lancet-ease 
by me, said that he had reflected on my 
condition, and that he would think 
about my ransom. Then I with tears 
explained to him my povefty, and my 
narrow means, and told him how, to 
gain a little money, I was on my road 
to Tivoli to attend a sick stranger. 
Then he ordered me to write to that 
same stranger, and desire him to send 
two thousand dollars, or I should be a 
dead man, and to warn him against 
sending out an armed force. He 


brought pen, ink, and paper; and I 
was obliged to write what he bade me. 
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with all the earnestness that the presence 
of thirteen assassins, and the fear of 
death could inspire. While I was 
writing, he sent two of his men to take 
a man, who was plowing, a little lower 
down : he belonged to San Gregorio ; 
but one of the messengers having seen 
one of Castel Madama in the flat be- 
low, he wentdown forhim, and they were 
both brought uptous. As soon as they 
came, I begged the man of Castel Ma- 
dama to carry my letter to Tivoli for 
Signor Celestini ; and, in order to en- 
force it, | sent my case of surgical in- 
struments, with which he was well ac- 
guainted, as a token.” 

An alarm causes them to move, and 
the narrative goes on.—* After a long 
and painful march, finding himself in a 
safe place, he halted, and there awaited 
the return of the messenger ; but as he 
still delayed, the chief came to me, and 
said, that perhaps it might happen to me 
as it did to a certain inhabitant of Ve- 
letri, who bad been taken by this very 
party, who entered his house in dis- 
guise, and carried him off to the woods, 
and because his ransom was long in 
coming, they killed him, and when the 
money came, the messenger found him 
dead. I was alarmed beyond measure 
at this story, and regarded it as a fore- 
runner of my own speedy death. 

“ However, I entreated them with 
tears to have a little patience, and the 
messenger would surely return with the 
money. Meanwhile, to satisfy the 
chief as well as his companions, I told 
them I might have written another let- 
ter to Castel Madama, with orders to 
sell whatever I possessed, and to send 
up the money immediately. Thank 

od, this pleased them, and instantly 
they caused me to write another letter 
to Castel Madama, and one of the 
prisoners ‘from San Gregorio was sent 
with it. After he was gone, I saw the 
factor Marasca walking about carelessly 
among the brigands, looking at their 
arms and making angry gestures ; but 
he did not speak. Shortly after he 
came and satdown by me ; it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick in his 
hand, came up to him, and without 


saying a single word, gave him a blow 
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on the back of the head just where it 
joins the neck. It did not kill him, so 
he arose and cried, “ I havea wife and - 
children ; for God’s sake spare m 
life,” and thus saying he defended him- 
self as well as he could with his hands, 
Other brigands closed round him: a 
struggle ensued, and they rolled togeth- 
er down asteep precipice. I closed my 
eyes, my head dropped on my breast, [ 
heard a cry or.two, but I seemed to 
have lost all sensation. In avery short 
time the brigands returned, and I saw 
the chief thrust his dagger, still stained 
with blood, into its sheath ; then turn- 
ing to me, he announced the death of 
the factor in these very words: “ Do 
not fear : we have killed the factor be- 
cause he was a sbirro ; such as you are 
not sbirri ; then, he was of no use 
among us. He looked at our arms, 
and seemed disposed to murmur; and 
if the force had come up, he might have 
been dangerous.” And thus they got 
rid of Marasca.” 

The messengers at length return. 
‘“‘ As soon as they were recognized, they 
were ordered to lie down with their 
faces to the ground, and asked if they 
came alone. But the man of Castel 
Madama answered, “ It would be a 
fine thing, indeed, if I, who am almost 
dead with fatigue, after climbing these 
mountains, with the weight of 500 seuds 
about me, should be obliged to prostrate 
myself with my face to the earth! 
Here’s your money : it was all that 
could be got together in the town.” 
Then the chief took the money, and or- 
dered us to change our station. Hav- 
ing arrived at a convenient place, we 
stopped, and he asked if there were any 
letters ; being answered that there were 
two, he gave them to me to read ; and 
learning from them that the sum sent 
was five hundred crowns, he counted 
them, and finding the number exact, 
said all was well, praised the punctuali- 
ty of the peasant, and gave him some 
silver as a reward for his trouble: his 
companion also received a small present. 

“The robbers, who no longer cared 
to keep the prisoners belonging to San 
Gregorio, from whom they could not 
hope to get any thing, released them all 
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at this spot. I, therefore, with the pea- 
sant of Castel Madama, remained the 
only prisoner ; and we began ‘to march 
across the mountains, perhaps only for 
the sake of changing place. I asked, 
why they did not set me at liberty as 
well as the others, as they had already 
received so considerable a sum on my 
account. The chief answered, that he 
meant to await the return of the mes- 
senger sent to Castel Madama. I 
continued to press him to let me go be- 
fore night, which was now drawing on 
apace, saying, that perhaps it had not 
been possible to procure any more 
money at Castel Madama ; and that if 
I remained out all night on the hill in 
the cold air, it would have been better 
to have killed me at once. Then the 
chief stopped me, and bade me take 

ood care how I said such things, for 
that to them killing a man was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference, The same 
thing was also said to me by another 
outlaw. who gave me his arm during 
our rocky journey.” 

We dono copy the details of their 
night marching, and rough mode of 
feeding on sheep which they killed, and 
on resting on the ground. The mes- 
senger not returning speedily from 
Castel Madama, the chief ordered his 
prisoner to write another letter, in which 
his friends were told that if 800 crowns 
were not sent on the following day, he 
would be put to death or carried to the 
woods of Fajola. 

“IT consequently (says he) wrote 
a second letter, and gave it to the 
countryman to carry, telling bim also, 
by word of mouth, that if they found no 
purchasers at Castel Madama for my 
effects, to desire they might be sent to 
Tivoli, and sold for whatever they 
would fetch. ‘The chief of the brigands 
also begged to have a few shirts sent. 
One of the brigands proposed, I don’t 
know why, to cut off one of my ears, 
and send it with the letter to Castel 
Madama, It was well for me that the 
chief did not approve of the civil pro- 
posal, so that it was not done. He, 
however, wanted the countryman to set 
out that moment; but he, with his 
usual coolness, said, that it was not 
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possible to go down that steep moun- 
tain during the night, on which the 
chief told him he might remain in the 
sheep-cote all night, and set out at day- 
light :—* But, take notice,” said he, 
“if you do not return at the twentieth 
hour to-morrow to the sheep-cote, with 
the eight hundred crowns, you may go 
about your business, but we shall 
throw Cherubini into some pit.” The 
peasant tried to persuade them that, per- 
haps, it might not be possible to collect 
so much money in a smail town, at so 
short a notice, and begged to have a lit- 
tle more time ; but the chief answered, 
that they had no time to waste, and if 
he had not returned next day, by the 
twentieth hour, they would kill Cheru- 
bini.” 

The poor doctor was almost dead 
with fear, but became somewhat re-as- 
sured on one of the brigands -telling 
him, that though the sum might fall 
short of the demand, he should be set at 
liberty. After another movement, the 
narrative continues, 

“* When we again reached the thicket, 
and found a fit place, we all lay down 
tosleep. I had the skins to rest on as 
before, and the chief wrapped my legs 
in his own great-coat ; and he and the 
second chief lay on each side of me. 
Two centinels were placed to keep 
watch, and to prevent the shepherd with 
the provisions from making his escape. 
I know not how long we rested before 
one of the centinels came, and gave no- 
tice of day-break. “ Come again, when 
it is lighter,” said the chief ; and all was 
again quiet. I turned my face so as 
not to see the brigands, and dozed a 
little, till I was roused by the cry of 
some wild bird. I am not supersti- 
tious ; but I had often heard that the 


shriek of the owl foreboded evii; and, 


in the state of spirits in which I was, 
every thing had more than its usual ef- 
fect on me. I started, and said, ““ What 
bird was that?” They answered, “ A 
hawk.” “Thank God,” I replied, 
and lay down again. Among my 
other sufferings, I cannot forget the 
stinging and humming of the gnats, 
which fastened on my face and throat ; 
but, after the death of poor Marasea, I 
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dared not even raise my hand to drive 
them away, lest it should be taken for a 
sign of impatience. A little after this 
we all arose, and walked on for about 
an hour.” Another halt and rest ensu- 
ed. ‘“* While the others slept, one of them 
began to read in a little book, which [ 
understood to be the romance of the 
Cavalier Meschino. After about an 
hour, they all arose, and filed off, one by 
one, to a higher station, leaving a sin- 
gle centinel to guard me and the shep- 
herd. In another hour the youngest 
of the robbers came to relieve the 
guard, who then went and joined the 
others. When I saw this, and perceiv- 
ed that they were engaged in a kind of 
council of war,] feared that they had taken 
some new resolution about my life, and 
that the new centinel was come to put 
their cruel designs in execution : but he 
very soon said to me, “ Be cheerful, 
for to-night you will be at home ;” 
which gave me some comfort.” 

Thus the day passed. At its close, 
a ransom of 600 crowns, and a few 
shirts were brought, and Cherubini was 
relieved from his anxiety and sufferings, 
and reached home in safety from the 
elutches of these “ thieves of mercy.” 
But “the body of poor Bartolomeo 
Marasca was found atthe gate of San 
Gregorio, with twenty wounds inflicted 
with knives, The brigands, embolden- 
ed by success, seemed determined to 
= closer round the _hill-towns. 

one of the principal inhabitants ven- 
tured without the walls, and even the 
work-people were robbed of their or- 
naments and their little savings. 

In consequence of this, our country- 
folks moved to Tivoli (where consterna- 
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tion prevailed as muchas at Poli), and 
thence to Rome. We may just notice, 
that one of the most ferocious of the 
band had the “ collar of the Madonna 
delle Carmine round his neck, and said, 
“ Suffer patiently, for the love of God ;” 
and that the second chief took the sub- 
joined view of their political situation. 

He said, “ that government would 
never succeed in putting them down by 
force ; that they are not a fortress to 
batter down with cannon, but rather 
birds, which fly round the tops of the 
sharpest rocks, without having any fixed 
home ; that if, by any misfortune, seven 
perished, they were sure of ten recruits 
to replace their loss ; for criminals, who 
would be glad to take refuge among 
them, were never wanting ; that the 
number of their present company 
amounted to a hundred and thirty in- 
dividuals ; and that they had an idea of 
undertaking some daring exploit, per- 
haps of threatening Rome itself. He 
ended by saying, that the only way to 
put an end to their depredations would 
be to give them a general pardon, with- 
out reservation or limitation, that they 
might all return to their houses, without 
fear of treachery ; but, otherwise, they 
would not trust to nor treat with any 
one; and added, that this was the 
reason for which they had not concluded 
any thing with the prelate sent to Fro- 
sinone to treat withthem. As it was, 
their company was determined to trust 
nothing but a pardon from the Pope’s 
own lips; and he repeated this same 
sentiment to me several times during the 
second day I was obliged to pass with 
him and his fellows.” 


——— 





—— 





JAMMEAMEA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


BK a letter from Captain Ricord, ° 
G 


overnor of Kamschatka, we are 
informed of the death of Jammeamea, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, This 
extraordinary man, who seems to have 
been destined by Providence to rescue 
his countrymen from barbarous igno- 


_ Fance, by introducing among them the 


knowledge and arts of Europe and 


America, died, after a short illness, in 
March 1819, in the Island of Owhyhee. 
Before his death, an extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon occurred at Owhyhee: 
during a period of three hours, the wa- 
ters of the ocean rose and fell, in a cer- 
tain number of minutes, six feet, and 
this with so much regularity and calm- 
ness, that no damage was done either 
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to the vessels lying in the port, or to 
the places on the coast. This phenome- 
non, which is worthy the attention of 
natural philosophers, was considered, by 
the inhabitants of Owhyhee, according 
to the superstitious potions peculiar to 
savage nations, as a presage of the ap- 
proaching death of their beloved king ; 
while the great Jammeamea, stretched 
on his death-bed, gave for the last time 
good advice to the princes of all the 
islands subject to him, who had assem- 
bled round him by his command ; and 
exhorted them to keep sacred his useful 
institutions, ** for which,” said he, * we 
are obliged to the white men who have 
visited us, and those who dwell among 
us.” He advised that they should be 
respected above all others, that their 
property should be held inviolable, and 
that they should continue to enjoy the 
same privileges and advantages as he 
had granted them. Hereupon be nam- 
ed, as his successor in the supreme au- 
thority, one of his sons, Reo-Reo, a 
high-spirited youth, not above 20 years 
of age, who has received an European 
education, and is said to be well skilled 
inthe English language. He caused 
the assembled princes to take the oath, 
in the usual manner, to this his succes- 
sor, but left him en account of his 
youth, under the care of his wife, thus 
making her, for a time, unlimited regent 
of all his dominions. A few hours after 
this he expired. . 

According to the custom of the islan- 
ders, the person who is recognised as 
the next kbeir of the supreme authority, 
must quit the place, and even the island 
in which the king died. ‘The spirited 
and ambitious young Reo-Reo, on his 
departure from Owhyhee, said to his 
friends :—* If my father has found me 
Worthy to be his successor, in prefer- 
€nce to my brothers, I shall not bear 
any other authority over me; and I 
declare expressly, that at the expiration 
of the appointed time, I will either re- 
tura as real king, or not at all.” The 
Princes who remained behind at Owhy- 
hee employed themselves in military 
exercises, and the whole island is full of 
men who are, for the most part, armed 
inthe European fashion. All the for 
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eign vessels then in the harbour were 
likewise obliged to keep themselves rea- 
dy for combat. 

Such was the situation of the Sand- 
wich Islands at the departure of the 
American vessel which bas brought us 
these accounts. It is, however, believ- 
ed, that young Reo-Reo, who has a 
strong party, and whom the American 
vessels are prepared to support in case 
of need, will succeed in maintaining his 
lawful authority, evea though some 
blood should be spilt on the occasion. 

The treasure found on Jammeamea’s 
death, and which he had amassed by 
means of his trade with the Europeans, 
amounts to about half a million of 
Spanish piastres, besides merchandise 
of nearly equal value and some well- 
armed trading vessels. This treasure 
must be considered as an extraordinary 
sum, when we recollect that the cele- 
brated Jammeamea, at the time of 
Vancouver’s voyage, who made some 
stay in the Sandwich Islands, in 1795, 
came to him with other persons to bar- 
ter bananas and hogs for iron nails, and 
that while he helped the sailors to fill 
the casks with fresh water, be very dex- 
terously contrived to knock off the iron 
hoops. Jammeames has left behind 
him acollection of many good anec- 
dotes and witty sayings,which it is pro- 
bable may appear.in print in the Uni- 
ted States, Of these anecdotes, Cap-. 
tain Ricord relates only the following : 
—* On occasion of an order which he 
had published in his islands, one of the 
most ambitious princes, who was in 
company with his friends, and had heat~ 
ed his imagination by drinking rum to 
excess, said that he wevid by no means 
obey this order. An Englishman pre- 
sent, who had long been settled in the 
island, a favourite of the king’s, and 
filling the next post to him in the gov- 
ernment, answered him, that he would 
not venture to show the slightest diso- 
bedience.—* Why do you think so?’ 
said the Prince haughtily ; ‘do you not 
know that Iam as much king in my 
island as Jammeamea in Owhyhee ?’ 
The king’s favourite acquainted his 
master the following day with the 
speech of the arrogant prince. The 
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king listened with apparent composure, 
and, by way of answer, desired him to 
carry to the prince, who fancied himself 
independent, the little box in which he 
used to spit, and which only the king 
can use ; for which reason this box, 
which is a symbol of the supreme pow- 
er, is carried after the king, wherever be 
goes, by a particular officer. The 
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Prince, on receiving from Jammeamea 
this unexpected present, felt instant- 
ly the design of sending to him this 
box, with which he did not venture 
to show himself to the people, and re. 
turned it with all the respect due from 
a subject to King Jammeamea in per. 
son.” 
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From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1820. 


SSUMING that Sir Walter Scott 

‘& is responsible for all the effects of 
these remarkable productions, it seems 
to us that he has come under a heavy 
responsibility, which however, as far as 
we know, has not yet been pressed upon 
his conscience. We donot accuse him 
of having thrown a heavy shade over the 
works of Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett—The two latter, at least, will 
again re-assert their rights, though for 
a while obscured by novelty and pre- 
dominating talent, and ever present a 
distinguished niche in the temple of ge- 
nius; but what shall we say of Sir 
Walter! his destruction, and almost 
total extirpation of a whole class of per- 
sons—the class of modern and (till he 
appeared) living novellists? Justice 
demands of him that he endow a hospi- 
tai for those whom he has reduced to 
distress and beggary ; and we trust,that 
speedy accounts from Scotland may an- 
nounce to us that the foundation stone 
has been laid of this charity, somewhere 
near, or upon the ruins of Kennaquhair. 
Sure we are that Sir Walter’s humanity 
would prompt him to this beneficent de- 
sign, were a tythe known to him of the 
wretchedness of which he has been the 
occasion, and of which We are the con- 
stant witnesses. Not to mention the 
baffled hopes of boarding-school girls of 
becoming authoresses, and revelling in 
all the luxuries of woes and loves of their 
own invention; not to mention the 
mortal sickness of Minerva at her espe- 
. ¢ial press ; not to mention the fastidi- 





ousness with which publishers now eye 
the budding flowers of young genius, 
nor the clipping of every Icarus’s wing, 
without allowing the chance of a flight ; 
not to mention the millions of sheets, 
which he has caused a wet blanket to be 
thrown over—the literary pangs, the 
disappointments, which the engrossing 
of the public mind has caused—there 
are at this moment, to our certain know- 
ledge, forty-seven most ingenious and 
respectable Hack-writers reduced to ab- 
solute want by his merciless and over- 
whelming ambition. These he is in 
reason bound to provide for; and as 
they were each equal to the furnishing 
of two novels or romances per annum,at 
the respective prices of 10/. and 151. he 
will see (10 and 15 are 25: 265 times 
47—1175) that even to begin with, the 
hospital ought to have a revenue of 
1175l.a year. But we dare say our 
readers would rather have something of 
the Abbot, than our suggestions : they 
shall be gratified ; but we hope that the 
philanthropy of our motives, and the 
necessity of doing something promptly 
fora very oppressed order of our fellow 
creatures, would excuse a much longer 
digression than that which we have in- 
dulged. 

A very short introductory epistle to 
Capt. Clutterbuck, alludes to the little 
encouragement which public taste now 
gives to those legendary superstitions, 
which formed alternately the delight 
and the terror of our predecessors. 
This being acknowledged, we proceed 
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to the tale without fear of meeting any 
of the inconsistencies which (in our 
judgment) detracted from the merits of 
the White Maid of Avenel ; and are 
the more pleased as on opening the page 
we discover that some of the personages 
of the Monastery renew their existence 
here. 

The work commences with a de- 
scription of the married state of Sir 
Halbert Glendinning and the Lady of 
Avenel at the end of ten years from the 

eriod of their union. ‘They have no 
children, and during the frequent ab- 
sences of the knight from his Lake Cas- 
tle, in consequence of his intimate con- 
nection with the regent Murray, and ac- 
tive interference with the politics of 
these troubled times, his wife leads but 
a dull life among her domestics, and 
with Warden the reformed preacher. 
An accident relieves the monotony. 
Roland Graeme, a boy about ten years 
of age, isrescued from drowning, and 
dragged to the castle by a noble dog 
called Wolf. Having obtained the 
consent of his grandmother, and only 
relative, the lady adopts Roland for her 
page, and he becomes a spoiled favour- 
ite, with all the faults which indulgence 
creates, but still of a superior nature, 
His grandmother, Magdalen Graeme, is 
a powerfully drawn character—a Meg 
Merilies of a higher order. She is a 
devoted Catholic, and Roland in secret 
cherished the faith of that church amid 
his Huguenot associates, Edward Glen- 
dioning (aow Father Ambrose, and in 
the course of the first volume, last Ab- 
bot of Kennaquhair) strengthening his 
mind in that persuasion. ‘The Grames 
perform too important a part in the tale 
to be only thus generally introduced ; 
and we therefore select a few passages, 
to unfold them more distinctly. Lady 
Avenel is walking on the battlements, 
and reflecting in a melancholy mood on 
the extinction of her name and race :— 


“She sighed as these reflections 
arose, and looking toward the shore of 
the lake, her eye was attracted by a 
groupe of children of various ages, as- 
sembled to see a little ship constructed 
by some village artist, perform its first 
voyage On the water. 


It was launched 
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amid the shouts of tiny voices and the 
clapping of little hands, and shot brave- 
ly on its voyage witha favouring wind, 
which promised to carry it to the other 
side of the lake. Some of the bigger 
boys ran round to receive and secure it 
on the farther shore, trying their speed 
against each other as they sprang like 
young fawns along the shingly verge of 
the lake. The rest, for whom sucha 
journey seemed too arduous, remained 
watching the motions of the fairy vessel 
from the spot where it had been launch- 
ed. The sight of their sports pressed 
on the mind of the childless Lady 
Avenel. 

“«« Why are none of these prattlers 
mine!’ she continued, pursuing the ten- 
or of her melancholy reflections. ‘ Their 
parents can scarce find them in the 
coarsest food—and I, who could nurse 
them in pleaty, [ am doomed never to 
hear a child call me mother !’ 

“The thought sunk 6n her heart 
with a bitterness which resembled en- 
vy, so deeply is the desire of offspring 
implanted in the female breast. She 
pressed her hands together as if she was 
wringing them in the extremity of her 
desolate feeling, as one whom heaven 
had written childless. A large stag- 
hound of the grey-hound species, ap- 
proached at this moment, and, attracted 
perhaps by the gesture, licked her hands 
and pressed his large head against them. 
He obtained the desired caress in re- 
turn,but still the sad impression remained. 

“«* Wolf,’ she said, as if the animal 
could have understood her complaints, 
‘thou arta noble and beautiful animal; 
but alas! thelove and affection that I 
long to bestow, is of a quality higher 
than can fall to thy share, though I love 
thee much.’ 

“ And as if she were apologizing to 
Wolf for withholding from bim any part 
of her regard, she caressed his proud 
head and crest, while looking in her 
eyes, he seemedto ask her what she 
wanted, or what he could do to show 
his attachment! At this moment a 
shriek of Alistress was heard on the 
shore, from the playful group which 
had lately been so jovial. The lady 
looked and saw the cause with great 
anxiety. 
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“* The little ship, the object of the 
children’s delighted attention, had 
siruck among some tufts of ' the plant 
which bears the water-lily, that marked 
a little shoal in the lake about an ar- 
row-flight from the shore. A hardy 
little boy, who had taken the lead 
in the race round the margin of the 
lake, did not hesitate a momemt to strip 
off his wylie-coat, plunge into the water, 
and swim towards the object of their 
common solicitude. The first movement 
of the Lady was to call forhelp; but 
she observed that the boy swam strong- 
ly and fearlessly, and as she saw that 
one or two villagers, who were distant 
spectators: of the incident, seemed to 
give themselves no uneasiness on his 
account, she supposed that he was ac- 
customed to the exercise, and that there 
was no danger. Butwhether, in swim- 
ming, the boy had struck his breast 
against a sunken rock, or whether he 
was stiddenly taken with the cramp, or 
whether he had over-calculated his own 
strength, it so happened that when he 
had disembarrassed the little plaything 
from the flags in which it was entangled 
and sent it forward on its course, he had 
scarce swam a few yards in his way to 
the shore, than he raised himself sud- 
denly from the water and screamed 
aloud, clapping his hands at the same 
time with an expression of fear and 
pain. 

“The Lady of Avenel instantly 
taking the alarm, called hastily to the 
attendants to get the boat ready. But 
this was an affairofsome time. The 
only boat permitted to be used on the 
Jake was moored within thesecond cut 
which intersected the canal, and it was 
several minutes before it could be un- 
moored and got under way. Mean- 
time the Lady of Avenel with agoniz- 
ing anxiety, saw that the efforts which 
the poor boy made to keep himself 
afloat, were now exchanged fora faint 
struggling, which would soon have been 
over, but for aid equally prompt and 
unhoped for. Wolf, who, like some of 
that large species of grey-hound, was 
a practised water dog, had marked the 
object of their anxiety, and, quitting 


his mistress’s side, had sought the near- 
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est point from whieh he could with 
safety plunge into the lake. With the 
wonderfui instinct which these noble 
animals haveso often displayed in the 
like circumstances, he swam straight to 
the spot where his assistance was so 
much wanted, and seizing the child’s 
under-dress in his mouth, he not only 
kept him afloat, but towed him towards 
the causeway. The boat having put 
off with a couple of men, met the dog 
half way, and relieved him of his bur- 
then. ‘They landed on the causeway 
close by the entrance to the castle, with 
their yet lifeless burthen,and were met at 
the entrance of the gate by the Lady of 
Avenel, attended by one or two of her 
maidens, eagerly waitingto administer 
assistance to the sufferer. 

‘* He was borne into - the castle, de- 
posited upon a bed, and every mode of 
recovery resorted to which the know- 
ledge of the times,and the skill of Hen- 
ry Warden, who professed some medi- 
cal knowledge, could dictate. — For 
some time it’ was all in vain, and the 
Lady watched with unspeakable earn- 
estness the pallid countenance of the 
beautiful child. - He seemed about ten 
years old. His dress was of the mean- 
est sort, but his long ‘curled hair, and 
the noble cast of his features, partook 
not of that poverty of appearance. The 
proudest noble in Scotland might have 
been yet prouder could he have called 
that child his heir. While, with breath- 
less anxiety, the Lady of Avenel gazed 
on the well-formed and expressive fea- 
tures, a slight shade of colour returned 
gradually to his cheek ; suspended ani- 
mation became restored by degrees, the 
child sighed deeply, opened his eyes, 
which to the human countenance, pro- 
duces the effect of light upon the natur- 
al landseape, stretched his arms towards 
ihe Lady and muttered the word ‘moth- 
er,’ that epithet, of all others, which is 
dearest to the female ear. 

**¢ God, madam,’ said the preacher, 
‘has restored the child to your wishes ; 
it must be yours so to bring him up, 
that he may not one day wish that he 
had perished in his innocence.’ 

“Tt shall be my charge,’ said the 
lady ; and again throwing her arm a- 
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round the boy, she overwhelmed him 
with kisses and caresses, so much was 
she agitated by the terror arising from 
the danger in which he had been just 
placed, and by joy at his unexpected 
deliverance. 

«“ « But you are not my mother,’ said 
the boy, collecting his recollection, and 
endeavouring, though faintly, to escape 
from the caresses of the Lady ef Ave- 
nel; ‘you are not my mother—alas ! 
I have no mother—only I have dreamt 
that I had one.’ 

“*T will read the dream for you, my 
love, answered the Lady of Avenel ; 
‘and I will be myself your mother. 
Surely God has heard my wishes, and 
in his own marvellous manner, hath 
sent me an object on which my affec- 
tions may expand themselves ?’ She 
looked towards Warden as she spoke. 
The preacher hesitated what he should 
reply to a burst of passionate feeling, 
which perhaps seemed to him more en- 
thusiastic than the occasion demanded. 
In the meanwhile, the large stag-hound, 
Wolf, which, dropping wet as he was, 
had followed his mistress into the apart- 
ment, and had sate by the bed-side a 
patient and quiet spectator of all the 
means used for the resurrection of the 
being whom he had preserved,now be- 
came impatient of remaining any long- 
er unnoticed, and began to whine and 
fawn upon the Lady with his great 
rough paws, 

“< Yes,’ she said, ‘good Wolf, and 
you shall be remembered also for your 
day’s work ; and _I will think the more 
of you for having: preserved the life of a 
creature so beautiful,’ ” 

Warden condemas this so sudden, 
and violent affection ; but when— 

“ He left the apartment, the Lady of 
Avenel gave way to the feelings of ten- 
derness, which the sight of the boy, his 
sudden danger, and his recent escape, 
had inspired ; and no longer awed by 
the sternness, as she deemed it, of the 
preacher, heaped with caresses the love- 


ly and interesting child. He was now, 
iN some measure, recovered from the 
Consequences of his accident, and re- 
ceived passively, though not without 
Wonder, the tokens of kindness with 
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which he was thus loaded. The face 
of the lady was strange to him, and her 
dress different and far more sumptuous 
than any he remembered. But the boy 
was naturally of an undaunted temper ; 
and indeed children are generally acute 
physiognomists, and not only pleased 
by that which is beautiful in itself, but 
peculiarly acute in distinguishing and 
replying to the attentions of those who 
really love them. If they see a person 
in company, though a perfect stranger, 
who is by nature, fond of children, the 
little imps seem to discover it bya 
sort of free-masonry, while the awk- 
ward attempts of those who make ad- 
vances to them for the purpose of rec- 
ommending themselves to the parents 
usually fail in attracting their reciprocal 
attention, The little boy, therefore, 
appeared in some degree sensible of the 
lady’s caresses,and it was with difficulty 
she withdrew herself from his pillow, to 
afford him leisure for necessary repose. 

“+ 'To whom belongs our little res- 
cued varlet?’ was the first question 
which the Lady of Avenel put to her 
hand-maiden Lilias, when they had re- 
tired to the hall. 

‘¢*T’o an old woman in the bamlet,’ 
said Lilias, who is even now come so 
far as the porter’s lodge to enquire con- 
cerning his safety. [sit your pleasure that 
she be admitted ?’ Is it my pleasure 2” 
said the Lady of Avenel, echoing the 
question with a strong’ accent of dis- 

leasure and surprise; ‘can you make 
any doubt of it? What woman but 
must pity the agony of the mother, 
whose heart is throbbing for the safety 
of a child so lovely !’ * Nay, but mad- 
am,’ said Lilias, ‘ this woman is too old 
to be the mother of the child ; I rather 
think she must be his grandmother, or 
some more distant relation.’ 

««¢ Be she who she will, Lilias,’ repli- 
ed the Lady, ‘she must have a sore 
heart while the safety of a creature so 
lovely is uncertain. Go instantly and 
bring her hither. Besides, I would wil- 
lingly learn something concerning his 
birth.’ ; 

 Lilias. left the hall, and presently 
afterwards returned, ushering in a tall 
female very poorly dressed, yet with 


more pretension to decency and cleanli- 
ness than was usually combined with 
such coarse garments.” 

She is asked her name : 

“**« Magdalea Graeme is my name,’ 
said the woman; ‘I come of the 
Gremes of Heathergill, in Nicol forest, 
a people of ancient blood.’ 

“** And what make you,’ continued 
the lady, ‘so far distant from your 
home ?’ 

“* T have no home,’ said Magdalen 
Greme, ‘ it was burnt by your Border- 
riders—my husband and my son were 
slain—there is nota droop’s blood left 
in the veins of any one whichis of kin 
to mine,’ | 

“<« That is no uncommon fate in 
these wild times, and in this unsettled 
land,’ said the lady; ‘the English 
hands have been as deeply dyed in our 
blood as ever those of Scotsmen have 
been in yours.’ 

“* You have right to say it, lady,’ 
answered Magdalen Greme; ‘ for men 
tell of a time when this castle was not 
stroog enough to save your father’s 
life, or to afford your mother and her 
infant a place of refuge.—And why ask 
ye me, then, wherefore I dwell not in 
my own home, and with my own peo- 
ple?’ ‘ It was indeed an idle question, 
where misery so often makes wander- 
ers; but wherefore take refuge in a 
hostile country?’ ‘ My neighbors were 
popish and mass-mongers,’ said the old 
woman ; ‘ it has pleased heaven to give 
me a clearer sight of the gospel, and I 
have tarried here to enjoy the ministry 
ofthat worthy man Henry Warden, 
who, to the praise and comfort of many, 
teacheth the Evangel in truth and in 
sincerity.’' ‘ Are you poor ?’ again de- 
, manded the Ladyof Avenel. ‘* You 
_ hear me ask alms of no one,’ answered 
the Englishwoman. 

“Here there was a pause. The 
manner of the woman was, if not dis- 
respectful, at least much less than gra- 
cious, and she appeared to give no en- 
couragementto farther communication. 
The Lady of Avenel renewed the con- 
versation on a different topic. 

“You have heard of the danger in 
which your boy has been placed ?” ‘I 
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have, lady,’ and how by an especiaj 
providence he was rescued from death, 
May Heaven make him thankful, and 
me!’ ‘ What relation do you bear to - 
him ?” ‘Iam his grandmother, lady, 
if it so please you ; the only relation he 
has left upon-earth to take charge of 
him.’ ‘ The burthen of his mainten- 
ance must necessarily be grievous to 
you in your deserted situation,’ pursued 
the lady. ‘I have complained of it to 
no one,’ said Magdalen Greme, with 
the same unmoved, dry, and unconcerno~ 
ed tone of voice in which she had an- 
swered all the former questions. 

“<If” said the Lady of Avenel, 
‘ your grandchild could be received into 
a noble family, would it not advantage 
both him and you? ‘* Received into 
a noble family !’ said the old woman, 
drawing herself up, and bending her 
brows until her forehead wrinkled into 
a frown of unusual severity ; ‘ and for 
what purpose, [ pray you ?—to be my 
lady’s page, or my lord’s jackman, to 
eat broken victuals, and contend with 
other menials for the remnants of the 
master’s meal? Would you have him to 
fan the flies from my lady’s face while she 
sleeps, to carry her train while she walks, 
to hand her trencher when she feeds, to 
ride before her on horseback, to walk 
after her on foot, to sing when she lists, 
and to be silent when she bids ?—a very 
weathercock, which, though furnished 
in appearance with wings and plumage, 
cannot soar into the air—cannot fly 
from the spot where it is perched, but 
receives all its impulses, and performs 
all its revolutions, obedient to the 
changeful breath ‘of a vain woman ? 
When the eagle of Helvellyn perches 
on the tower of Lanecost, and turns 
and changes to shew how the wind sits, 
Roland Graeme shall be what you would 
make him.’ i 

“ The woman spoke with a rapidity 
and a vehemence which seemed to have 
in it a touch of insanity ; and a sudden 
sense of the danger to which the child 
must necessarily be exposed in the charge 
of such a keeper, increased the lady’s 
a to keep him in the castle if pos- 
sible. — 
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_«* You mistake me, dame,’ she 
said, addressing the old woman in a 
soothing manner ; ‘ I do not wish your 


boy to be in attendance on myself, 


but upon the good knight my husband. 
Were he himself the son of a belted 
earl, he could not better be trained 
to arms, and ali that befits a gentleman, 
than by the iastructions and discipline 
of Sir Halbert Glendinning.’ 

“« Aye,’ answered the old woman 
in the same style of bitter irony, ‘ [ 
know the wages of that service ;—a 
curse when the corslet is not sufficient- 
ly brightened,—a blow when the 
girth is not tightly drawn ;_ to be beat- 
en because the hounds are at fault,—to 
be reviled because the foray is unsuc- 
cessful,—to stain his hands, for his 
master’s bidding, in the blood alike of 
beast and man,—to be a butcher of 
harmless deer, a murderer and defacer 
of God’s own image, not at his own 
pleasure, but at that of his lord; to 
live a brawling ruffian and common 
stabber,—exposed to heat, to cold, to 
want of food, to all the privations of 
an anchoret, not for the love of God, 
but for the service of Satan,—to die 
by the gibbet, or in some obscure skir- 
mish,—to sleep out his life in carnal 
security, and to awake in the eternal 
fire, which is never quenched.’ 

“<«Nay,’ said the Lady of Avenel, 
‘ but to such unhallowed course of life 
your grandson will not be here expos- 
ed. My husband is just and kind to 
those who live under his banner: and 
you yourself well know, that youth 
have here a strict as well as a good 
poeple in the person of our chap- 
ain,’ 

“The old woman appeared to 
pause, 

“* You have named,’ she said, ‘ the 
only circumstance which can move me. 
I must soon onward, the vision has 
said it—I must not tarry in the same 
spot—I must on—I must on, it is my 
weird, Swear, then, that you will 
protect the boy as if he were your own, 
until T return hither and claim him, 
and I will consent for a space to part 
with him, But especially swear, be 
shall not lack the instructions of the 
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godly man who hath placed the gospel 


truth bigh above these idolatrous sha~ _ 


velings, the monks and friars.’ Be sat- 
isfied, dame,’ said the Lady of Ave- 
nel; ‘ the boy shall have as much care 
as if he were born of my own blood. 
Will you see him now?’ ‘ No,’ an- 
swered the old woman sternly; ‘to 
part is enough. I go forth on my own 
mission, Iwill not soften my heart 
by useless tears and wailings, as one 
that is not called to a duty.’ ” 

Roland’s pride, impetuosity, pre- 
sumption and tyranny over the rest of 
the household cause the servants to 
conspire against him, and their arts ul- 
tmiately produced their desired effect, 
and the insolent Roland was dismissed 
by his partial lady. He quits the cas- 
tle indignantly, after a fine scene” with 
his mistress, which, like the rest of 
this captivating book, is so natural as to 
put the idea of invention entirely out of 
the readers’ heads, and they go on as if 
every syllable were truth, and every 
circumstance real. This indeed is the 
acme of art ; to have nothing that de- 
viates from common life, and yet the 
charm of the most extraordinary ad- 
ventures, 

Poor Roland wanders abroad. He 
meets a peasant, whose ingratitude stings 
him ; and he meets the honest falconer, 
who forces a loan upon his quondam 
adversary, 

His first night’s lodging is taken at 
St. Cuthbert’s cell; where we have a 
fine picture of the sacrilegious outrages 
committed by the early Reformers. 

After a highly-wrought dialogue, in 
which the deep devotee in grandly con~ 
trasted with the giddy page, and fanati- 
cism is relieved by the latent and strong- 
est feelings of human affections, and 
the buoyant, though momentarily, de- 
pressed spirits of youth, Magdalen con- 
secrates her grandson, iv blind. obedi- 
ence to some great. and secret service of 
Rome. 

“Asshe spoke she bent her head 
towards the broken image, with a coun- 
tenance in which strong resentment and 
zeal were mingled with an expression 
of ecstatic devotion; she raised her left 
hand aloft as in theact of making a vow; 
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83. The Abbot ; 
and thus proceeded: ‘ Bear witness for 
me, holy saint, within whose violated 
temple we stand, that as it is not for ven- 
geance of my own that my hate pur- 
sues these people, so neither for any fa- 
vour or earthly affection towards aay 
amongst them, will | withdraw my 
haad trom the plough, when it shall 
pass over the devoted furrow! Bear 
witness, holy saint, once thyself a wan- 
derer and fugitive as we are now— 
bear wituess, Mother of Mercy, Queen 
of Heaven—bear witness, saints, and 
angels !’ 

“In this high strain of enthusiasm,she 
stood, raising her eyes through the frac- 
tured roof of the vault, to the stars 
which now began to twinkle through 
the pale twilight, while the long grey 
tresses which. hung down over her 
shoulders waved io the night breeze, 
which the chasm and fractured windows 
admitted freely.” 

Roland is rather silent than consent- 
ing, for he is too headstrong to surren- 
der his actions to any dictation. 

_ After a night passed among the ruins 
of St.Cuthbert’s cell, its inmates journey 
to a dilapidated house or convent, oc- 
cupied by an ex-abbess of the family 
of Seyton, and an ex-novice of the 
same noble race. The heroine is 
drawn with the touch of a Titian. On 
Roland’s entry with the two elderly 
matrons, glancing her eyes towards 
him, ‘‘ she adjusted a veil which hung 
‘back over her shoulders, so as to bring 
it over her face; an operation which 
she performed with much modesty, but 
without either affected haste or embar- 
rassed timidity. 

“ Duriog this manceuvre Roland had 
time to observe, that the face was that 
of a girl not much past sixteen appar- 
ently, and that the eyes were at once 
soft and brilliant. To these very fa- 
vorable observations was added the cer- 
tainty, that the fair object to whom they 
referred possessed an excellent shape, 
bordering on embonpoint, and _there- 
fore rather that of a Hebe than that of a 
Sylph, but beautifully formed, and 
shewn to great advantage by the close 
jacket and petticoat, which she wore ef- 
tera foreign fashion, the last not quite 
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long enough absolutely to conceal a 
very pretty foot, which rested on a bar 
of the table at which she sate; her 
round arms and taper fingers were basi. : 
ly employed in repairing the piece of 
tapestry which was spread on it, which 
exhibited several deplorable fissures, 

enoughto demand the utmost skill of 
the most expert seamstress. 

“Tt is to be remarked, that it was by 
stolen glances that Roland Graeme con- 
trived to ascertain these interesting par- 
ticulars ; and he thought he could once 
or twice, notwithstanding the texture of 
the veil, detect the damsel in the act of 
taking similar cognisaace of his own per- 
sou.. ‘The matrons in the meanwhile 
continued their separate conversation, 
eyeing from ume to time the young peo- 
ple, ia a manner which left Roland in 
no doubt that they were the subject of 
their conversation, At length he dis- 
tinctly heard Magdalen Graeme say 
these words ; ‘ Nay, my sister, we must 
give them opportuni ty to speak togeth- 
er,and to become acquainted ; they must 
be personally known to each other,’ ” 

The commencement of this acquain- 
tance is delightfully playful ; and itis 
with regret we are obliged to exclude it 
from our critique. 

Our author now enters upon that sort 
of field, of which he is so skilful a reap- 
er. Hitherto the tale has led us thro’ 
the mazes of private life ; it now links 
itself to history, and to that period of 
history, which is by far the most roman- 
tic and interesting in the annals of Scot- 
land. ‘The matchless skill with which 
he winds his thread of fiction with the 
melancholy fate of Mary Stuart, is truly 
admirable. We are so imposed upon 
by it, that we cannot divest ourselves 
of the reality: itseems as if the de- 
scriptions were penned, and the facts re- 
lated by an eye-witness. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, one of the views of Edinburgh 
at that unsettled era :—The Regeat’s 

lace— 

“Tt was indeed no common sight to 
Roland, the vestibule of a palace, tray- 
ersed by its various groupes,—some 
radiant with gaiety,—some pensive,and 
apparently weighed down by affairs 
concerning the state, or concerning: 
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themselves. Here the hoary statesman, 
with his cautious, yet commanding look, 
his furred cloak and sable pantdufles ; 
there the soldier in buff and steel, his 
long sword jarring against the pavement, 
and his whiskered upper lip and frown- 
ing brow ; there again passed my lord’s 
serving man, high of heart and bloody 
of hand, bumble to bis master and his 
master’s equals, insolent to all others, 
To these might be added. the poor suit- 
or, with his anxious look and depressed 
mien—the officer, full of his brief au- 
thority, elbowing his betters, and proba- 
bly his benefactors, out of the road— 
the proud priest, who sought a better 
benefice—the proud baron, who sought 
a grant of church lands—the robber- 
chief, who came to solicit a pardon for 
the injuries he had inflicted on his neigh- 
bours—the plundered franklin, who 
came to seek vengeance for that which 
he had himself received. Besides, there 
was the mustering and disposition of 
guards, and of soldiers—the dispatch- 


ing of messengers, and the receiving of . 


them—the trampling and neighing of 
horses without the gate—the flashing of 
arins, and rustling of plumes, and jin- 
gling of spurs within it. In short, it 
was that gay and splendid confusion, in 
which the eye of youth sees all that is 
brave and brilliant, and that of experi- 
ence much that is doubtful, deceitful, 
false, and hollow—hopes that will 
never be gratified—promises which will 
never be fulfilled—pride in the disguise 
of humility—and insolence in that of 
frank and generous bounty.” 

The portraits of Lyndesay and 
Ruthven, of Murray and Morton, are 
worthy of Vandyke; nor is the lim- 
ner less happy in the Lady of Lochma- 
ben, the mother of the Regent, whose 
hatred of Mary is aggravated by her 
legitimate descent—a living reproach 
to her amour with James V. 

But the highest effort is the charac- 
ter of Mary herself. After all that has 
been written upon that subject, it ap- 
pears as fresh and original as if untouch- 
ed by other hands, a powerful, natural, 
and exquisite performance, 

_The traits however are so blended 
With the greater portion of the book 
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that it must be read to give an idea’ of 
their captivating nature. We shall on- 
ly select what can be intelligibly se- 
parated. ‘* Her face, her form, have 
been so deeply impressed upon the 
imagination, that, even at the distance 
of three centuries, it is unnescesary to re- 
mind the most ignorant and uniniorm- 
ed reader of the striking traits which 
characterise that remarkable counte- 
nance which seems at once to combine 
our ideas of the majestic, the pleasing, 
and the brilliant, leaving us to doubt 
whether they express most happily the 
queen, the beauty, or the accomplished 
woman. 

“ Who is there, at the very mention 
of Mary Stuart’s name that has not her 
countenance before bim familiar as that 
of the mistress of his youth, or the fa- 
vourite daughter of his advanced age ? 
Even those who feel themselves com- 
pelled to believe all, or much of what 
her enemies laid to her charge, cannot 
think without a sigh upon a counte- 
nance expressive of any thing rather 
than the foul crimes with which she 
was charged when living and which 
still continue to shade, if not to blacken 
her memory, ‘That brow so truly 
open and regal—those eyebrows, so 
regularly graeeful which yet were saved 
from the charge of regular insipidity by 
the beautiful effect of the hazel eyes 
which they overarched, and which 
seem to utter a thousand histories—the 
the nose with all its Grecian precision 
of outline—the mouth so well propor- 
tioned, so sweetly formed, as if de- 
signed to speak nothing but what was 
delightful to hear—the cimpled chin, 
the stately swan-like neck, form a 
countenance, the like of which we 
know not to have existed in any other 
character moving in that high class of 
life, where the actresses as well as the 
actors command general and undivided 
attention. It is in vain to say that 
the portraits which exist of this remark- 
able woman are not like each other ; 
for amidst their decrepancy, each pos- 
sesses general features which the eye at 
once acknowledges as peculiar to the 
vision our imagination has raised while 
we read her history for the first time, 
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90 
and which has been impressed upon it by 


the numerous prints and pictures which 
we haveseen. Indeed we cannot look 
on the worst of them, however deli- 
cient in point of execution, without 
saying it is meant for Queen Mary ; 
and no small instance it is of the power 
of beauty; that her charms should 
have remained the subject not merely 
of admiration, but of warm and chi- 
valrous interest, after the lapse of such 
a lengthof time. We know that by 
far the most acute. of those who, in 
latter days, have adopted the unfavour- 
able view of Mary’s character, longed, 
like the executioner before his dreadful 
office was performed, to kiss the fair 
hand of her on whom he was about to 
perform so horrible a duty.” 

Perhaps we cannot pourtray her bet- 
ter than by copying a passage of the 
audience given to the adverse Lords. 
Lord R. reads the deed of renuncia- 
tion : 

«+ And is this all my loving subjects 
require of me, my lord ?” said Mary, 
in a tone of bitter irony. ‘ Do 
they really stint themselves to the easy 
boon that I should yield up the crown, 
which is mine by birthright, to an in- 
fant, which is scarcely more than a 
year old—fling down my sceptre, and 
take up a distaff—O no ! itis toolitile 
for them to ask—that other roll of 

yarchment contains something harder 
to be complied with, and which may 
more highly tax my readiness to com- 
ply with the petition of my lieges.’ 

~ «6 This parchment,’ answered Ruth- 
ven, in the same tone of inflexible gra- 
vity, and unfolding the instrament as 
he spoke, ‘is one by which your 
Grace constitutes your nearest in blocd, 
and the most honourable and trust- 
worthy of your subjects, James, Earl 
of Murray, Regent of the Kingdom 
during the minority of the young 
King. He already holds the appoint- 
ment F troch the Secret Council.’ 

' © The Queen gave a sort of shriek, 
and clapping her hands together, ex- 
claimed, ‘Comes the arrow out of his 


uiver !—out of my brother’s bow ? 
las! I looked for his return from 
. France as my sole, at least my readi- 
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est chance of deliverance. And yet, 
when TI heard that he had assumed the 
government, I guessed he would shame 
to wield it in my name.’ 

“Tmust pray your answer,’ ma- 
dam, said Lord Ruthven, ‘ to the de- 
mand of the Council !’ 

«* The demand of the Council !’ 
said the Queen ; ‘say rather the de- 
mand of a set of robbers, impatient to 
divide the spoil they have seized. To 
such a demand, and sent by the mouth 
of a traitor, whose scalp, but for my 
womanish mercy should long since 
have stood on the city gates, Mary of 
Scotland has no answer.’ 

“¢ I] trust, madam,’ said Ruthven, 
‘my being unacceptable to your pre- 
sence will not add to your obduracy of 
resolution. It may well become you 
to remember that the death of the min- 
ion, Rizzio, cost the house of Rut®ven 
its head and leader. My father, more 
worthy than a whole province of such 
vile sycophants, died in exile, and bro- 
ken-hearted.’ 

“The Queen clasped her hands on 
her face, and resting her arms on the 
table, stooped down her head and wept 
so bitterly that the tears were seen to 
find their way in streams between the 
white and slender fingers with which 
she endeavoured to conceal them. 

«My lords,’ said Sir Robert Mel- 
ville, * this is too much rigour. Un- 
der your lordsbips’ favour, we came 
hither, not to revive old griefs, but to 
find the mode of avoiding new ones.’ 
‘Sir Robert Melville,’ said Ruthven, 
“we best know for what purpose we 
were delegated hither, and wherefore 
you were somewhat unnecessarily sent 
to attend us.” *‘ Nay, by my hand,’ 
said Lord Lyndesay, ‘I know not 
why we were cumbered by the good 
knight, unless he comes in place of the 
lump of sugar which pothicars put into 
their wholesome but bitter medica- 
ments, to please a forward child—a 
needless labour, methinks, where men 
have the means to make them swallow 
the physic otherwise.’ ‘Nay, my 
lords,’ said Melville, ‘ you best know 
your own secret instructions. I con- 
ceive I shall best obey mine in striving 
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to mediate between her grace and you.’ 
‘ Be silent, Sir Robert Melville,’ said 
the Queen, arising, and her face still 
glowing with agitation as she spoke, 
‘ My kerchief, Fleming—lI shame, that 
traitors should have power to move me 
thus. —Tell me, proud lords,’ she added, 
wiping away the tears as she spoke, 
‘by what earthly warrant can liege 
subjects pretend to challenge the rights 
of an anoioted sovereiga—to throw off 
the allegiance they have vowed, and to 
take away the crown from the head on 
which Divine warrant hath placed it ?’ 

‘© *¢ Madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘I will 
deal plainly with you. Your reign, 
from the dismal field of Pinkie-cleuch, 
when you were a babe in the cradle, 
till now, that ye stand a grown dame 
before us, hath been sucha tragedy of 
losses, disasters, civil dissensions, and 
foreign wars, that the like is not to be 
found in our chronicles, The French 
and English have,of one consent, made 
Scotland the battle-field on which to 
fight out their own ancient quarrel. For 
ourselves, every man’s hand has beea 
against his brother, nor hath a year 
passed- over without rebellion and 
slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppres- 
sing of the commons, Wemay endure 
it no longer, and therefore as a prince, 
to whom God hath refused the gift of 
hearkening to wise counsel, and on 
whose dealings and projects no blessing 
hath ever descended, we pray you to 
give way to other rule and governance 
of the land, that a remnant may yet be 
saved to this distracted realm,’ ”. 

An incident connected with Roland’s 
sword ultimately decides the Queen, 
and she signs the documents. 

“* My lords,’ said Mary, with inex- 
pressible grace and dignity, ‘the evils 
we cannot resist, we must submit to—I 
will subscribe these parchments with 
such liberty as my condition permits me, 
Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet 
jeonet, and ten good and loyal knights 
around me, I would subscribe my sea- 
tence of eteraal condemnation as soon 
as the resignation of my throne, But 
here, in the castle of Lochleven, with 
deep water around me,—and you, my 
lords, beside me,—TI have no freedom of 
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choice, Give me the pen, Melville,and 
bear witness to what I do, and why I 
do it.’ ‘Itis our hope, your Grace will 
not suppose yourself compelled, by any 
apprehensions from us,’ said the Lord 
Ruthven, ‘to execute what must be 
your own voluntary deed.” ‘TheQueea 
had already stooped towards the tabie, 
and placed the parchment before her, 
with the pen between her fingers, ready 
for the important act of signature, But 
when Lord Ruthven had done speak- 
ing, she looked up, stopped short, and 
threw down the pen. ‘Ii,’ said she,‘ I 
am expected to declare I give away my 
crown of free will, or otherwise than be- 
cause I am compelled to renounce it by 
the threat of worse evils to myself aod 
my subjects, 1 will not put my name to 
such an untruth—not to gain full pos- 
session of England, France, and Scot- 
land, all once my own, in pessession, or 
by right.’ — 

“+ Beware, madam,’ said Lindesay ; 
and snatching hold of the Queen’s arm 
with his own gauntletted hand, he pres- 
sed it, in the rudeness of his passion 
more closely perhaps than he was him- 
self aware of,—‘ beware how you 
contend with those who are stronger, 
and have the mastery of your fate.’ 
He held his grasp on her arm, bending 
his eyes on her with a stern and intimi- 
dating look, till both Ruthven and 
Melville cried shame ; and Douglas, 
who had hitherto remained in a state of 
apparent apathy, had made a stride from 
the door as if to interfere. The rude 
Baron then quitted his hold, disguising 
the confusioa which he really felt, at 
having indulged his passion to such ex- 
tent, under a sullen and contemptuous 
smile, ‘The Queen immediately began, 
with an expression of pain, to bare the 
arm which he had grasped, by drawing 
up the sleeve of ber gown, and it ap+ 
peared that his grasp had left the purple 
marks of his iron fingers upon her flesh, 
—‘ My lord,’ she said, ‘as a knight and 
gentleman, you might have spared my 
frail arm so severe a proof that you 
have the greater strength on your side, 
and are resolved to use it. But I thank 
you for it—it is the most decisive token 
of the terms on which this day’s bu- 
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siness is torest. I draw you to witness, 
both*lords and ladies,’ she said, shewing 
the marks of the grasp on her arm, 
‘that I subscribe these instruments in 
obedience to the sign manual of my 
Lord of Lindesay, which you see im- 
printed on mine arm,’ ” 

Young George Douglas, whose ex- 
ploit in delivering the Queen from im- 
prisonment is well known, is now intro- 
duced; and the plans of the limited 
court of Mary to escape, together with 
their doubts whether to trust Roland or 
treat him as an enemy, occupy a con- 
siderable space. Douglas’s love and 
devotedness are as finely delineated as 
any other individual passions in the 
Abbot ; praise beyond this, it would 
not be easy to bestow upon their treat- 
ment, 

Roland somehow finds grace in tlie 
sight of the Lady of Lochmaben, and is 
sent on a business of hers to Kinross, 
on the main land. Here there is a fair, 
and gala day, into the sports of which 
he enters with youthful alacrity, under 
the auspices of a whimsical personage, 
the Douglas’s chamberlain, Dr. Luke 
Lundin. But the most important mat- 
ters connected with this mission, are his 
meeting’ once more with the supposed 
Catherine in disguise, and with the Ab- 
bot Ambrosius; and with Magdalen 
Greme, in the garb of a witch, and un- 
der the name of Mother Nicneven ; in 
short, with the Queen’s partizans devis- 
ing means for her flight, and in intelli- 
gence with the castle through the means 
of George Douglas. 

The fair and its shows are in the 
usual style of our able reviver of ancient 
manners ; but we have quoted too much 
to be able to give what of our space we 
wish to description, and must briefly 
hurry on to the close. On returning to 
the island, Roland is locked out of the 
castle by Dryfesdale the steward,his en- 
emy, and a fanatical villain. Obliged 
to lie all night in the garden, he acciden- 
tally defeatsa plot for releasing theQueen, 
and George Douglas, thus betrayed, flies 
to the main land. Roland is now the 
Jast hope of Mary, whom the steward 
attempts to poison, but having purchased 
the drugs from Mother Nicneven, they 

prove to be innoxious. ‘The catastrophe 
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hurries on, Dryfesdale is sent off by 
the Lady, and stabbed in a quarrel by 
Henry Seyton, the brother of Catherine, 
His letters lead to the formation of a bet- . 
ter plan for the escape of the captive 
Queen, which is finally effected, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Roland, 
The Queen is almost overcome as the 
hour approaches, and Catherine ex- 
claims :— 

“* For God’s sake, madam, droop 
not now—sink not now.’ ‘ Call upon 
Our Lady, my Liege.’ said the Lady 
F'leming—‘call upon your tutelar saint,’ 
‘Call the spirits of the hundred kings 
you are descended from,’ exclaimed the 
page, ‘ in thishour of need, the resolu- 
tion of a monarch were worth the aid of 
a hundred saints.’ ‘O! Roland 
Graeme,’ said Mary, in a tone of deep 
despondency, ‘ to be true to me—many 
have been falsetto me. Alas! I have 
not always been true to myself. My 
mind misgives me, that I shall die in 
bondage, and that this bold attempt 
will cost all our lives, It was foretold 
me by a soothsayer in France, that I 
should die in prison, and by a violent 
death, and here comes the hour—O, 
would to God, it had found me prepar- 
ed!’ * Madan,’ said Catherine Seyton, 
‘remember you are a queen. Better 
we all died, in bravely attempting to 
gain our freedom, than remained here 
to be poisoned, as men rid them of the 
noxious vermin that haunt old houses.’ 
‘You are right, Catherine,’ said the 
Queen, ¢ and Mary will bear her like 
herself. But, alas! your young and 
buoyant spirit can ill spell the causes 
which have broken mine. Forgive me, 
my children, and farewell for a while— 
I will prepare both mind and body for 
this awful sentence.’ ” 

But we are warned to wind up: 
Mary’s evasion leads to the fatal battle 
in which her friends are defeated, and 
her flight into England. Young Sey- 
ton is slain, and so is George Douglas, 
in an affecting way, before the face of 
his much loved mistress. A melancholy 
interest is created by making this hap- 
pen at the castle of Crookstone, where 
Mary passed her happy bridal days with 
Darnley. Roland is found to be the 
son of Julian Avenel and his wife, @ 
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Graeme (the child left by his dead pa- 


rents in the field of strife, which con- 
cludes the Monastery), and of course 
the representative of the house of Av- 
enel. A short addition informs us of 
bis union withCatherine, who was com- 
pelled to leave her sovereign when her 
imprisonment in England was rendered 
more straight by the dissembling Eliz- 
abeth and her crafty counsellors. We 
can only subjoin the final exit of Mag- 
dalen. 

“ Seizing Roland’s hand, she led him 
to the Queen’s feet, kneeling herself up- 
on one knee, and causing him to kneel 
on both. * Mighty princess,’ she said, 
‘look on this flower—it was found by 
a kindly stranger on a bloody field of 
battle, and long it was ere my anxious 
eyes saw, and my arms pressed all that 
was leftof my only daughter. For your 
sake, and for that of the holy faith we 
both profess, | could leave this plant, 
while it was yet tender, to the nurture 
of strangers—ay, of enemies, to whom, 
perchance, his blood would have been 
as wine, had the heretic Glendinning 
known that he had in his house the heir 
of Julian Avenel.—Since then I have 
seen him only in a few hours of doubt 
and dread, and now I part with the 
child of my love—forever—forever. O 
for every weary step I have made in 
your rightful cause, in this and in fo- 
reizn lands, give protection to the child 
whom I must no more call mine!’ *¢ I 
swear to you, mother,’ said the Queen, 
deeply affected, ‘ that, for your sake 
and his own, his happiness and for- 
tunes shall be our charge!’ * I thank 
you, daughter of princes,’ said Magda- 
len, and pressed her lips, first to the 
(Jueen’s hand, then to the brow of her 
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Grandson. ‘ And now,’ she said, dry- 
ing her tears, and rising with dignity ; 
‘ Karth bas had its own, and Heaven 
claims the rest. Lioness of Scotland, 
go forth and conquer, and if the pray- 
ers of a devoted votaress can avail thee, 
they will rise in many a land, and 
from many a distant shrine. T will glide 
like a ghost from land to land, from 
temple to temple ; and where the very 
name of my country is unknown, the 
priests shall ask who is the Queen of 
that distant northern land, for whom 
the aged pilgrim was so fervent in pray- 
er. Farewell, honour be thine, and 
earthly prosperity, if it be the will of 
God—if not, may the penance thou 
shalt do here, ensure thee happiness 
hereafter, Let no one speak or follow 
me—my resolution is taken—my vow 
cannot be cancelled.’ ” 

“‘ She glided from their presence as 
she spoke, and her last look was upon 
her beloved grandchild.” 


The battle tempts us to another ex-— 
tract, but we must forbear ; and we lay 
down our pen, grateful to the author 
for one of the most varied and noble 
banquets he has yet presented to an ad- 
miring public. Had we inclination, we 
have no room for criticism: but we 
may, we think, safely presume, that for 
what it evinces of insight into the 
springs of human action, wonderful 
skill in the delineation of character, and 
marvellous art in making a pleasing 
story, the vehicle for bringing into view 
a most interesting epoch of national his- 
tory, with descriptions of the times, and 
moving pictures of ancient manners,— 
the Abbot will vie even with Waverley 
and Ivanhoe. 
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RAFT OF THE MEDUSA. 

( French Chef-@ euvre of Painting.) 
Wi; stated, on our first view of it, 
the impression made on us by this 
clever performance; and have now the 


satisfaction of knowing that our most fa- 
vourable opinions have been amply 





confirmed by the judgments both of art- 
ists and amateurs. Our further remarks, 
therefore, will add little to the fame oe 
advantage of Mr. Jerricault. But, as 
more frequent views of the awful scene 
have increased our admiration of the 
power of art and the ability of the art- 
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ist, we shall endeavour to point out 
some of the striking qualities by which 
the mind is thus strongly excited. 

The details in picture, however excel- 
lent their character, are lost if not ex- 
hibited under the judicious arrangement 
of composition, aided by the effect of 
hght and colour; and that which the 
ardent imagination of the artist or the 
poet takes in at a glance, must by the 
painter, become the subject of great con- 
sideration, and be subjected to certain 
rules and principles, yet so concealed as 
to appear the spontaneous effort of some 
powerful impulse. 

In this tremendous picture of human 
sufferings, the bold hand of the artist 
has laid bare the details of the horrid 
facts, with the severity of M. Angelo 
and the gloom of Correggio: _ the flesh 
indeed might be more strongly reflected ; 
but the whole of the colouring is so well 
suited to the subject, and is in most in- 
stances so just, that we scarcely know if 
its tone can be called a blemish so en- 
tirely as at first sight it appears. 

But it is over the varied details of 
form, the most correct anatomical mark- 
ings of the figure, and all the agitated 
emotions of hope and fear that Mr. Jer- 
ricault has impressed the magic of an ef- 
fect that was to give value to the whole. 
The light brought into the piece and 
thrown upon the upturned faces of a 
centre groupe, powerfully assists in ar- 
resting the attention. - This seems to 
break on them from the reflection of a 
highly illuminated cloud above their 
heads, and is contrasted by much sur- 
rounding gloom, and this again by the 
bright rays ef the morning. _ Perhaps 
it isnot natural ; that is, could not hap- 
pen to beso distributed in the full light of 
day ; but there are great authorities for 
such departure from truth in this respect. 

The powerful element of the mighty 
waters is very happily depicted by the 
hand of the artist; and, taken altogeth- 
er, his work is, as we before observed, 
one of the finest specimens of the French 
school, ever brought into this country. 
It cannot therefore fail to stimulate the 
exertions of British talents, to a further 
display of those powers, which have 
already so happily and so honourably 
distinguished our artists and arts. ‘T'o 
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Mr. Bullock, we think, great praise is 
due for procuring us such opportunities 
for examination and comparison of the 
two national! schools ; if he continues 
to bring over chefs d’ouvres of French 
painters, he will do as good a thing ag 
could bedone to advance British art, 
Emulation is a noble teacher. 
ntigghions 
THREE GOOD THINGS HARD TO BE MET 
WITH. 
To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
SIR, 

STRANGE to say, but no _ less 
strange than true, there are three 
good things hard to be met with; a 
‘good Melon,” a “ good Wife,” anda 
*“‘ good Friend.” 

The first, few people like better than 
myself, yet must confess it is very rare 
I can meet with a good one, 1 shall 
leave to the determination of epicures 
the merits of the fruit, and proceed to 
my second difficulty, a “ good wife.” 

Sheis indeed a rara avis in terra, 
and uncommonly scarce ; and that your 
readers may be assisted in their search 
alter sorare an article, permit me to de- 
scribe the necessary accomplishments to 
form such a character. She must love 
no man equal to her own husband, 
whatever may be his failings, and her 
whole care must be to study bis plea- 
sures, She ought never to speak in the 
positive degree, but behave submissivee 
ly, and never give her opinion in things 
out of her own departmeat—there let 
herrule; but above all, let her clap a 
bridle on her tongue, nor let it run too 
freely. She must be mindful of the old 
adage, ‘“* Home's home, though ever so 
homely ;” and on no account to quit 
her house against her husband’s plea- 
sure. She must be neat and plain in 
her dress, and never have recourse to art 
to set off the charms of her person. 
She must manage her family with pru- 
dence, observing on no account to go 
beyond her husband’s income, She 
should be well acquainted with all the 
commodities of a market, and to hinder 

eculations on her, by always going 
there herself. In short, she must be a 
kind parent, a prudent wife, and an 
agreeable companion. The man im 
possession of such a partner is blessed 
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with a heaven upon earth, and I would 
advise him to love,cherish,and adore her. 

With respect to the third difficulty, 
no such thing as a “ good friend,” that 
isa real friend, is to be foundin nature ; 
itis an absolute non est inventus. 


Your’s, TIMOTHY. 
—— 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


WATERLQO COLOURS. 

In a Scottish regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo, the standard-bearer was kil- 
led, and clasped the colours so fast in 
death, that a sergeant in trying to no 
purpose to rescue them, on the near ap- 
proach of the enemy, made a violent ef- 
fort, and throwing the dead corpse, 
colours and all, over his shoulders, car- 
ried them off together. The French 
seeing this, were charmed with the 
heroism of the action, and hailed it with 
loud clappings and repeated shouts of 
applause. 


FRENCH TRUMPETER. 

In the war on the Rhine in 1794, 
the French got possession of the village 
of Rhinthal by a very curious ruse de 
guerre of one John Wreck, a trum- 
peter. This village was maintained by 
an Austrian party of six hundred hus- 
sars. ‘I‘wo companies of foot were or- 
dered to make an attack on it at ten 
o'clock at night. The Austrians had 
been apprised of the intended attack, 
and were drawn up ready to charge on 
the assailing party. On perceiving this, 
Wreck detached himself from his own 
party, and contrived by favour of the 
darkness to slip into the midst of the 
enemy ; when taking his trumpet, he 
first sounded the rally in the Austrian 
manner, and next moment the retreat ; 
the Austrians, deceived by the signal, 
were off in an instant at full gallop ; and 
the French became masters of the vil- 
lage without striking a blow. 


FRENCH GRENADIER. 

During the assault of Commodore 
Thurot on the town of Carickfergus in 
1760, an incident took place, reflecting 
at once the highest lustre on the soldier 
concerned, and evincing the union of 
consummate couragé with noble hu- 
manity. Whilst the combatants were 
®pposed to each other in the streets, and 
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every inch was pertinaciously disputed 
by the British forces, a child by some 
accident escaped from a house in the 
midst of the scene of action, and run, 
unawed by the danger, into the narrow 
interval between the hostile fronts, 
One of the French grenadiers seeing the 
imminent danger of the child, ground- 
ed his piece ; left the ranks in the hot- 
test fire ; took the child in his arms; 
and placed it in safety in the house 
from which it bad come, and then with 
all possible haste returned to resume 
his partin the fight. 


FACETIZ. 

A highwayman, named Bolland, 
confined in Newgate, sent for a solici- 
tor to know how he could defer hig 
trial; and was answered “ by getting 
an apothecary to make affidavit of - his 
illness.” . This was accordingly done ig 
the following manner : * The deponent 
verily believes, that if the said Jameg 
Bolland is obliged to take his trial at 
the ensuing sessions, he will be in im- 
minent danger of his life.” To which 
the learned judge on the bench answer- 
ed, “ That he verily believed so too !” 
The trial was ordered to proceed im- 
mediately. 


When Lord Mansfield one day took 
his seat as Lord Chief Justice of En- 
gland, a man was brought into court to 
receive judgment for an assault, of 
which he had been convicted. He 
wore remarkably long whiskers, and 
was known to be very proud of them. 
His affidavit stated that he was unable 
to pay any pecuniary fine, and the 
court was unwilling to imprison him. 
On this being intimated to Mr. Dunning, 
the couacil for the prosecution, he in- 
stantly replied, “If it please your 
lordship, we will consent to mulct him 
of his mustachoes, and humbly pray 
your lordship that he may be shaved !” 


Ce EBT I 


Temp!é of Jupiter Ammon.---M. Fredia- 
ni,an Italian traveller, writes from Egypt 
that he has succeeded, after sixteen days of 
excessive fatigue across the deserts of Lybia 
and Marmorique, in reaching the famous 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, called the Great 
Temple, which no on appears to bave 
visited since the time of Alexander the 
Great. M. Frediani bad with him om 
of 2,000 men, and had to fight his way to 
this celebrated monument. 
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POETRY. 





THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


By Bernard Barton. 


PALE and cold is the cheek that my kisses oft press’d, 
And quench’d is the beam of that bright-sparkling 
eye ; 
For the soul, which its innoeent glances confess’d, 
Has flown to its God and its Father on high. 


No more shal] the accents, whose tones were more 
dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even music can make, 
In notes full of tenderness fall on my ear ; 
If I eatch them in dreams, all is still when I wake! 


No more the gay smiles that those features display’d 
Shall transiently light up their own mirth in mine ; 
Yet, though these,and much more, be now cover’d in 
shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not repine. 


However enchantingly flattering and fair, 
Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ventur’d to 
m build, 
Gam a frail, finite mortal presume to declare 
~ ‘That the future those hopes would have ever ful- 
fill’d ? 


In the world thou hast left, there is much to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and peace : 
Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been equally 

pure, 
And guileless ,and happy, in age’s increase ? 
Temptation, or sooner or later, had found thee ; 
Perhaps had sedue’d thee from pathways of light ; 
Till the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring gloomily round 
thee, 
Had enrapt thee for ever in horror and night. 


Bat now, in the loveliest bloom of the soul, 
While thy heart yet was pangless, and true, and 
unstain’d ; 


Ere the world one vain wish by its witcheries stole, 
What it could not confer, thou forever hast gaind ! 


Like a dew-drep, kissd off by the sun’s morning 
beam, 
A brief, buta-beauteous existence was given ; 
Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth, ina dream, 
And only to wake, when ascended to heaven ! 


ee 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


By James Montgomery: 


PEOPLE of the living Ged ! 

I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort no where found ; 
Now.to you my spirit turns, 
Turns,—a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren ! where your altar burns, 
© receive me to your rest. 


Lonely I no longer roam 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave, 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer sha!! be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more, 
Every idol I resign. 


Tell me not of gain and loss, 

Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power ; 

Welcome poverty, and cross, 

Shame, reproach, affliction’s hour ! 
* —* Follow me !”—I know thy voice, 

Jesus, Lord | thy steps I see ; 

Now I take thy yoke by choice, 

Light thy burthen now to me. 

Sheffield, April 1820. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE SHADOW. 


A series of Essays under this title is:about to be commenced im this Gazette. They*will be 
devoted to the delineation of men and manners ; and it is hoped will not presentiess claims to popttlir- 
ity, than the most favoured Sketches of Society, which have recently appeared. Notwithstanding the 

made for carrying this design into effect, the Editor is solicitous to give additional spirit and 
variety to these periodical papers ; and he begs leave to invite communications from wits and men. of 


talent.— Literary Gazette. 
These “ Shadows” shall occasionally glide among the pillars of the Atheneum, and diversify stil] more the 


variegated perspective of our Temple. 





: +> . § 
In order te give place to the whole of the critique on the Abbot, we borrow eight pages from our next 
Number, presuming that it will meet the wishes of every reader. 
For an account of the Carbonari, now acting so conspicuous a revolutionary part in Italy, see page 201, 
vel. vi. of the Atheneum. 
Our readers are requested to correct the pages mentioned in a referenee—page 57 of the present Number—- 
instead of 281 insert 521. ‘ ‘ 








